BELGIAN REFUGEE CHILDREN IN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, HOLLAND 


When Holland became a refuge for the Belgians, this open-air school near The Hague sent its 
own pupils back to an ordinary school and offered its quarters to the Red Cross. Fifty chil- 
dren and eighteen grown-ups were installed, and the schoc! set about teaching the newcomers 
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The GIST of IT— 


RESOLUTIONS offered by Professor 
Commons in the Industrial Relations 
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days’ discussion in executive session. 
_ Charles McCarthy, director of research and 
investigation, has been discharged. William 
Leiserson, his assistant, has resigned, Page 
686. 
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FOUR thousand children in the District of 

Columbia have a “criminal” record in 
the Juvenile Court and are disqualified from 
holding public office and from jury duty. 
Page 691. 
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OT even the preoccupation of war has 
: stayed Russia’s hand in trying to make 
Poa at over Finland in, its own autocratic model, 


Madame Malmberg reports. Page 688. 
THE INSANE 


GERMAN soldiers at Vouziers published 
a weekly newspaper of which Dr. 

“Treated more as wild animals than unfortunate human beings. . ; 
they constitute a class of individuals for whom no possible mistortunes 


Westerkamp gives the first description in 
this country. One of the pictures shows a 
tombstone erected over German graves of 
both 1870 and 1915. Page 689. 


‘THE report of Austin Griffiths, civic re- 
former, as police chief of Seattle, re- 
viewed by Raymond B. Fosdick, student of 


FROM THE REPORT OF OR, C. FLOYD HAVILAND, OF KINGS PARK STATE HOSPITAL 
"FOR THE INSANE; ON THE CONDITIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA ALMSHOUSES. 


can have any terrors,”’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Former Governor Cole L. Blease lib- 
erated 2,000 prisoners during his term. 

What of his policy toward the in- 
mates of other of the state institutions? 
One of Governor Manning’s first acts in 
January was to invite an expert as his 
personal representative to investigate the 
conditions of the state hospital for the in- 
sane, 

The conditions found were unbeliev- 
able. Governor and legislature acting to- 
gether have within three months laid 
the framework of a new state policy of 
adequate care. 


©0O YOU KNOW A PHYSICIAN. EDUCATOR, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In 1752 the first asylum for the insane 
in the United States was built within its 
borders. 

In 1845 Dorothea Dix brought out that 
many of the insane under local care were 
housed in buildings entirely unfit for 
human habitation and that a large per- 
centage of the patients were under con- 
Straint, 

In 1914-15 the Public Charities Asso- 
ciation found these evils still persisting 
in the course of a comprehensive and 
sweeping investigation of the evils of 
county care, The association is campaign- 
ing before the legislature for a general 
system of state control. 
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European police. Page 692. 


HARD times seems to have been the chief 

cause of the defeat of progressive 
measures under direct legislation in Ore- 
gon. The new votes-for-women are cred- 
ited with favoring better schools, prohibi- 
tion and abolition of the death penal. 
Page 694. 


NEW JERSEY’S workmen’s compensation 

law, oldest of 24 such state laws, al- 
ready needs amendment to bring it abreast 
of the times A report by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation finds it 
“productive of hardship and injustice.” Page 
696, 


THE National Civic Federation’s report on 
British health and unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions Miss Halsey 
finds chaotic, evasive, prejudiced, incom- 
plete, inaccurate, and careless. Page 695. 
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SING BATTLEFIELDS FOR 
LABORATORIES 


Tue American Red Cross is 
sending a sanitary commission to Servia 
to aid in the control of typhus fever, 
cholera, and other epidemic diseases— 
an undertaking which Surgeon-General 
William C. Gorgas describes as the most 
important sanitary work considered in 
years. The American minister at Bu- 
sharest, Roumania, reports that 60,000 
persons in a population less than that of 
New York city have died of typhus fever. 
Cholera is threatened and unless checked 
early may spread to all parts of Europe. 

The commission is headed by Dr. 
Richard P. Strong, professor of tropical 
diseases in the Harvard Medical School. 
Dr. Strong’s researches in tropical dis- 
sases in the Philippines and his fight 
against the bubonic plague in Man- 
shuria, a few years ago, will render his 
services especially valuable in checking 
epidemics in war regions. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, winner of the 
Nobel prize for research in medicine, 
has been detached from the military 
hospital at Lyons, France, where he 
has been since the war began, and has 
been placed by the French government 
in charge of a hospital at Compeigne, 
near the northern line of battle. Here 
Dr. Carrel will be given freedom to per- 
form his characteristic operations on 
wounded soldiers, especially operations 
involving the transplanting of tissues, 
xlood vessels and nerves, and blood 
ransfusion. 

The work at this hospital will, it is 
»lanned, be made permanently available 
0 the world of science. The Rockefel- 
er Institute for Medical Research, with 
which Dr. Carrel is connected, an- 
aounces that it is equipping the hospital 
with complete apparatus for research in 
he bacteriological, pathological, chemi- 
cal and surgical conditions that may 
irise. 

No previous war, says the statement 
of the institute, has yielded such a large 
1umber of infected wounds as the pres- 
nt one. The injured in trenches re- 
ceive their wounds from missiles that 
-arry dirt and soiled clothing into the 
wounds. The infections have been of an 
unusual character. Formerly they were 
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usually suppuration and pus formation. 
Now they are commonly due to the de- 
velopment of gas in the tissues and to 


tetanus, or lockjaw. It is in order that 
he may have access to cases of gas 
formation, hitherto so rare that means 
for prevention have hardly been worked 
out, that Dr. Carrel is being transfer- 
red to the northern field of battle. 

On April 1, the second university unit 
of physicians and nurses will assume 
duties in the outside service of the 
American Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 
This group is detailed from the Harvard 
Medical School, and will relieve the first 
group, which was detailed from Western 
Reserve University. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


O THE EDITOR: Your let- 

ter in relation to “the experi- 

ence of Michigan as a state in 

which capital punishment was abol- 
ished” is received. 

It would be exceedingly difficult 
for me, or any other Michigan 
man, to offer any conclusive argu- 
ments in relation to abolishing 
capital punishment. 

One thing we can bank on, and 
that 1s that Michigan has no in- 
clination to reestablish capital pun- 
ishment. 

Life imprisonment is certainly 
as important a deterrent as the 
death penalty. 

The truth of the matter is in 


the majority of murders penalties 
do not deter. 

The majority of serious crimes 
are committed under the influence 


of emotional excitement. Further- 
more, some degree of drunkenness 
is an important factor. 

Occasionally, a man does some 
little thinking before he takes a 
human life. Not once in a thou- 
sand times, however, does the pen- 
alty of the law influence him. 

Public sentiment will ultimately 
do away with capital punishment 
in all of the states. 

In my judgment there is not a 
single argument for its retention. 


Wooprripce N. Ferris, 
Governor 
Lansing, Mich. 
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PROHIBITION 


THE BuREAU OF CO-OPERATION, 
301 United Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
has sent out a press sheet on “what is 
asserted by anti-Prohibitionists to be 
the first authentic news as to the liquor 
situation in Russia.” This comprises 
a letter from John H. Snodgrass, 
American consul general at Moscow, 
to A. H. Woodson, manager of the pub- 
licity department of the National Model 
License League, Louisville, printed un- 
der the caption, Truth About Russia at 
Last. A note at the top of the sheet 
states that “its reliability is vouched for 
by the National Wholesale Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association of America.” 

Mr. Snodgrass’ letter states, in brief, 
that the Czar did not prohibit the use 
of liquor by ukase, but “expressed a de- 
sirability for the discontinuance of the 
sale of all intoxicants throughout the 
empire,’ and left the regulations for it 
“to the local institutions of self-gov- 
ernment ;” 

that in Moscow “only the vodka slaps 
were closed for the first three months 
of the war,” but “later, however, all 
wine stores and beer saloons were closed 
and the sale of any kinds of intoxicants 
absolutely forbidden for the time being ;” 

that “Petrograd followed Moscow’s 
example, and so did most of the other 
cities, boroughs and villages, so that it 
may be assumed that the sale of intoxi- 
cants is forbidden in perhaps 90 per 
cent of all cities and towns in the em- 
pire; 

that the prohibition is not complete in 
spite of heavy fines; 

that “practically all the breweries in 
Russia are temporarily closed ;” 

that both brewers and wine merchants 
hope to open again in the spring “but 
no one is in a position to state accurately 
what the disposition of the government 
will be as to the continuance of the gen- 
eral sale throughout the country of 
vodka ;” 

that “the government’s loss on account 
of the closing of the vodka shops is 
more than $1,000,000 per day.” 

Mr, Snodgrass’ letter furnishes addi- 
tional proof that Russia is trying a 
unique experiment in prohibition. 
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WNYES TOWARD THE FRONT IN 
MISSOURI 


THREE NOTABLE reports of Sen- 
até committees—on workmen’s compen- 
sation, the minimum wage and convict 
labor—have been injected into the pro- 
ceedings of the Missouri legislature. 
The brief, clear pamphlets published by 
the three commissions cover fully the 
two years’ investigations made in Mis- 
souri and other states. 

’ "he Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission recommended an elective act 
with so high a scale of compensation 
that it is being bitterly fought by em- 
ployers. In addition, the creation of a 
state industrial commission was recom- 
mended for the administration of all the 
labor laws of the state, consolidating 
the work of five departments in one, all 
to be supported by the proceeds of a 
tax on liability insurance premiums. 

The Committee on Penitentiary Re- 
form brought in a thorough-going re- 
port condemning the mediaevalism of 
the Missouri Penitentiary which is the 
largest penal institution in the United 
States (housing over 2,500 inmates). It 
advocated the. abolition of the contract 
labor system and of the political con- 
trol of the prison, establishing the in- 
determinate sentence, an intermediate 
reformatory, hospitals for the criminal 
insane and tubercular prisoners, the sup- 
port of prisoners’ dependents from pris- 
onérs’ earnings, and the transfer from 
the penitentiary of all women prison- 
ers. The commission recommended that 
the present contract labor system be re- 
placed by penal farms and by using pris- 
oners in road building. 


i 
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Conditions in Europe —/ndianapolis News 


The Minimum Wage Commission sub- 
mitted a transcript of its most important 


testimony, together with an investiga- 
tion of the girls subpoenaed, made by 
the St. Louis School of Social Economy. 


The commission recommended the en- 
actment of minimum wage legislation 
and introduced a bill creating a mini- 
mum wage board, 

Copies of the pamphlet reports may 
be obtained on application to the sec- 
retary of the state senate, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Besides these efforts, Missouri social 
workers have just completed a front at- 
tack on the legislature in the interest of 
the state’s care of the feeble-minded. The 
legislature has promised to respond with 
an appropriation of $65,000 for new 
buildings to help complete the state colony 
at Marshall, which now houses 500 in- 
mates and has a waiting list of 1,540. 
In addition it will doubtless enable the 
State Board of Charities to make a 
thorough investigation of the feeble- 
minded in the state as a basis for new 
legislation. 

The Missouri Conference for Social 
Welfare brought Alexander Jchnson to 
Missouri twice in the campaign: first, 
at the conference’s annual meeting’ at 
Springfield in November and again to 
give his illustrated talk before the leg- 
islators while the bills were pending. 

A campaign poster headed the Men- 
ace of the Feeble-Minded, ar appeal to 
the legislature, was sent throughout the 
state and used liberally with legislators. 
The results of the campaign mark the 
first real beginning of a thorough-going 
attack on the problem in Missouri. 
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IN CONNECTICUT 


ANOTHER STATE has added a 
quota of testimony to the case for the} 
minimum wage. The report of the Con- 
necticut Bureau of Labor on Condi- 
tions of Wage-earning Women and Girls 
is the result of sixteen months’ study 
of retail stores in twenty-two Connecti- 
cut cities by Charlotte Molyneux Hollo- 
way, employed as industrial investiga-| 
tor by the bureau. Although the report) 
emphasizes the lack of uniformity im 
hours of work and considers the sani- 
tation of stores, it devotes most atten- 
tion to the question of wages. 
Of 4,508 women employed in Connects 


H°: WORKING WOMEN FARE 


_ticut stores for whom detailed data were 


tabulated, 2,138 or 49.647 per cent re- 
ceive $7 a week or under—the largest 
number (614) receiving $6. The $6 
wage, states the report, ,is not fixed be- 
cause of short service for some are re- 
ceiving it who have been working twen- 
ty years, while others are beginners. 
And, similarly to the opinion expressed 
in the report of the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission, Miss 
Holloway adds: 


“This wage is not based on length of 
service, age of receiver or efficiency, so 
much as it is on the fact that a certain 
sort of work in a certain store has had 
that remuneration fixed for it and that 
other stores have accepted the same, so 
that you find it prevalent all over the 
state.” 


Of the girls investigated 90.88 per 
cent were living at home, and again the 
pin money theory is exploded, since 
practically all contributed to the family 
income. ad 

As regards the question of wages ver- 
sus morality, the investigator found 
among some 6,000 persons less than 
220 she ranked as immoral, and these 
were not among the poorly paid work- 
ers. One of the stories collected from 
women workers is terse and vivid con- 
firmation of her opinion: 


“T don’t think it is fair to say that 
girls in stores are worse than girls out 
of them,” complained this employe. “I 
can show you girls in New Haven High 
who walk down Chapel street and get 
‘pickups,’ and then tell their mothers 
they were introduced. I think the girls 
in stores are wonders to be as good as 
they are and stand: what they stand 
from some snippy folks that are no good. 
Us cheap paid girls gets it, but just look 
after some of the old hens that are in 
with the bosses and queening it around.” 


In talking with women in the stores 
on the minimum wage question, Miss 
Holloway found that 1,728 had an opin- 
ion and mentioned some sum as base; 
805 never had heard of it, 411 were 
enthusiastic for it, 307 said they would 
oppose it if they had the chance as they 
thought it would be giving too much 
to beginners and cut down the chances 
of experienced help for bigger wages. 


Yommon Welfare 


The girls differed on a “reasonable 
linimum,” generally placing it a dollar 
r so beyond the wages they now re- 
eive. A girl getting $2.50 a week 
nought if everybody began at $4 the 
orld would be pretty near the millenni- 
m, and those receiving $15 declared 
1ere was no living under that amount. 
lowever, the women of experience who 
yere kind-hearted and interested in 
heir fellow workers agreed that a girl 
ould not live decently on less than $9 
week. 

The investigator herself does not at- 
empt to set a reasonable minimum wage 
ior urge the passage of a minimum 
yage law in Connecticut until expense 
lata for each industry affected by such 
‘measure, the cost of living for fam- 
lies and the experience of the states 
vhich have been through the prepara- 
ory and trial process of minimum wage 
ecislation are available. For this rea- 
on Patrick H. Connolley, commissioner 
f the Bureau of Labor Statistics, rec- 
mmends to the General Assembly that 
Miss Holloway be retained ‘by the bur- 
au to complete such investigations. 

y NCREASE OF LYNCHING DURING 
| THE YEAR 1914 


THE AMERICAN specialty of lynch- 
ng colored men is apparently being 
joomed by the war. During the first 
even months of last year the average 
nonthly number of lynchings was be- 
ween three and four; during the last 
ive months it was between eight and 
ine. 

There is difference of opinion as to 
otals for the year. Tuskegee reports 
2, the Chicago Tribune 54 and the 
yrisis 74, of whom 69 were colored. 
The count of the Crisis for 1913 was 79, 
uit for the two preceding years only 
3 each. 

Mississippi, Louisiana and Kentucky 
ead in the ntiimber of victims, with 15, 
3 and 11 respectively. No other state 
iad more than five. Thirty of the to- 
al were for murder, 8 for rape or at- 
empted rape. Discussing these lynch- 
ngs, the Crisis says: 


“These lynchings produce the usual 
ittle pleasantries with which the Am- 
rican nation is so familiar. Murder, 
for instance, sounds very awful and 
ret we must remember that one of those 
ynched for murder was killed in de- 
ence of a colored woman’s honor. In 
nother case a marshal had already shot 
1 man whom he was about to arrest. 
[The man then killed him and was 
yromptly lynched. In two Florida cases 
roof that the lynched men were in- 
1ocent came after they were dead. 
3loodhounds and posses have been 
esponsible for desperate resistance on 
he part of men afterward lynched, and 
mn one case the man who had been 
espited on account of doubt of his guilt 
was promptly killed by the mob.” 


Child Labor, M oth ers, 


and Manufacturers 
By Kenneth L. M. Pray 


THE hearing on the child labor bills, 

which. took. place in the hall of the 
House of Representatives last week 
brought representatives of more than 
thirty organizations to Harrisburg. The 
larger force, numerically, were oppo- 
nents to the measures supported by the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Association 
and Governor Brumbaugh. 

It was clear at the outset of the hear- 
ing that the manufacturers had thrown 
their influence on the Reynolds bill, the 
so-called “Mothers’ Congress” bill, as the 
one about which the greatest force 
should be centered in resistance to the 
more radical measures. A decided di- 
vision of opinion among the Board of 


. Directors of the Mothers’ Congress over 


the bill, supported’ at the hearing by 
Mrs. Schoff, president of that body, was 
indicated by the presentation of two 
petitions against the bill signed by mem- 
bers of the board. 

Great stress was placed by opponents 
of the advanced bills upon the evil 
effects of idleness, and the danger that 
children of this generation might fail 
to attain what the speakers praised as 
the work habit. To this representatives 
of the Consumers’ League and _ various 
women’s clubs and social workers re- 
torted that the basis of the advanced 
bills was the determination that all chil- 
dren should have the equivalent of a 
common school education, and that strict 
observance of the compulsory education 
features of the bill would eliminate the 
dangers which manufacturers feared. 

A rather sensational feature of the 
week was the attack made upon Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh by Joseph R. Grundy, 
president of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association, when he ridi- 
culed the bill for requiring one day of 
vocational training in each week for all 
children employed between the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen, and half a day of 
such training for children between fif- 
teen and sixteen. Mr. Grundy ques- 
tioned the governor’s good faith in this 
matter by referring to his failure to in- 
voke the terms of the continuation 
school law during his superintendency 
of the Philadelphia schools. The gov- 
ernor broke precedents by himself listen- 
ing for two hours to the arguments pre- 
sented. and he made a vigorous refuta- 


tion of the attack of the manufacturers’ 
representative in a statement the fol- 
lowing day, in which he affirmed the 
wide use being made of the vocational 
school law in the ‘state. 

The usual pleas for exemptions and 
exceptions were made by the telephone 
anditelegraph interests and ‘the laundry- 
men of the state, through legislative rep: 
resentatives,’ atid the well-worn argw- 
ment against the establishment of “two 
schedules of hours in the mills were pre- 
sented repeatedly. The experience of 
the other industrial states with similar 
laws, the testimony of eminent physi+ 
cians, the personal evidence of workers 
in the mills, and of social investigators, 
and the earnest plea of the state Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its Socialist 
president, James H. Maurer. (who: is 
also a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives) were offsets to opposition 
arguments, boy 

Two other events of social importance 
marked last week: the: introduction on 
March 15 of the administration bills on 
workmen’s compensation, and the jin- 
troduction of the bills suggested by the 
Commission to Revise the Penal: Laws, 
aiming toward the establishment and 
gradual extension of the state use sys- 
tem of employment in state prisons and 
reformatories. 

To these may be added the adoption 
by the House of Representatives of a 
resolution fixing the final date of ad- 
journment at May 6. 

The disposition shown by the House 
to force the matter of final adjourn- 
ment to a head, before the administra- 
tion program of social reforms is fairly 
started toward its goal, is regarded as a 
distinctly unfavorable sign of feeling on 
the part of the representatives. Such a 
spirit is disclaimed by its sponsors. 

Whatever the intention and meaning 
of this resolution, its adoption was at 
once followed by increased activity on 
both sides of the Capitol, coupled with 
announcements by influential leaders of 
both Houses that ‘the full program out- 
lined in the party platforms and vigor- 
ously demanded by the governor should 
be carried out before adjournment. 

The hard contest which the governor 
and his allies are conducting for the en- 
actment of a county local option liquor 
license law, together with the unexam- 
pled efforts being put forth by the rail- 
roads to secure the repeal of the full- 
crew bill, continue to hold the attention 
of legislators and public, and until they 
are out of the way the other items on 
the administration program may suffer 
somewhat from lack of interest. 
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HANGES IN THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS COMMISSION 


THe Unitep States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations met in Chi- 
cago March 10 to 13 in executive ses- 
sion, following the final appropriation by 
Congress of $100,000 to complete its in- 
vestigations. No announcement has been 
made as to action taken, but it is pre- 
sumed that there was a general stock- 
taking of work thus far done and discus- 
sion of program and budget for the re- 
maining five months, with respect to 
hearings, field investigations, reports, 
and legislative proposals. 

Prof. John R. Commons is known to 
have offered a set of resolutions which, 
aiter several days’ discussion, were re- 
jected. 


Charles McCarthy, of the Wisconsin 
Legislative Reference Bureau, who has 
been director of research and investiga- 
tion since June, was discharged by 
Chairman Frank P. Walsh several days 
before the meeting, and Basil M. Manly, 
who has been director of public hearings, 
succeeds him. Following the meeting 
William Leiserson, assistant director of 
research and investigation, resigned. 
Since then at least one of the staff in- 
vestigators has resigned and a half dozen 
more have been notified that their ser- 
vices will not be required after March 
31. 

The commission held public hearings 
in Dallas, Texas, last week and ex- 
pected to go from there to Atlanta. 

In response to a telegraphic inquiry 
from THE Survey, Chairman Walsh 
wired from Dallas that there had been 
“absolutely no departure from policy and 
plans of commission at Chicago ses- 
sion” and that the “only news connected 
with it is the retirement of Dr. Mc- 
Carthy and the subsequent election of 
Mr. Basil M. Manly by the unanimous 
vote of the commissioners.” He said 
that a plan of future work will be fur- 
nished by the latter upon his return from 
the South. 


In response to an identical tele- 
gram, Professor Commons wired from 
Madison: “TI have no comment to make 
excepting as will be found in minutes of 
commission March 10 to 13 containing 
my resolutions which the commission 
rejected.” 

Answering a further telegram asking 
for authorization to have access to these 
minutes, Chairman Walsh wired that the 
Chicago meeting “was an executive one 
and the minutes and resolutions can not 
be turned over to you at this time.” 


TUDY OF WAGES AND WORK IN 
MASSACHUSETTS STORES 


RETAIL sTORE conditions are being 
investigated in Massachusetts, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ti¢s co-operating with the state Minimum 
Wage Commission. The fatter has 


limited its investigation to the study of 
wages and the facts most closely con- 
nected with wages, while the federal 
bureau is making a study of unemploy- 
ment and irregularity of employment for 
department store employes. The bu- 
reau has just finished a thorough study 
of department stores in Indiana, along 
similar lines. It is attempting to find 
out who make up this large body of ir- 
regular employes and who the “extras” 
are. Do they live at home and have 
some financial help from other members 
of their families? Or do any of them 
have to depend wholly upon these inter- 
mittent earnings for support? Can they 
supplement this kind of work by other 
work of a different kind and so add 
enough to their earnings to support 
themselves? 

The low wages of many girls in 
Massachusetts can be traced in so large 
a number of cases to irregular employ- 
ment that the state Minimum Wage 
Commission is anxious to have light 
thrown upon this situation. Meanwhile 
the commission is collecting informa- 
tion about store managements and cost 
systems, in order to be able to make 
criticisms and suggestions with the hope 
that eventually some more regular sys- 
tem of employment may be evolved. 


ADAME MALMBERG ON RUSSIANIZING FINLAND 
M UNDER COVER OF WAR—By WINTHROP D. LANE 


“Under cover of the war, Russia is 
at this moment depriving Finland, 
her semi-independent grand-duchy, 
of all of that nation’s ancient liber- 
ties. By summary arrests of leading 
citizens, by exile to Siberia, by the 
suppression of newspapers, by all 
the secret and arbitrary devices of 
her reactionary statecraft, she is 
trying to break the free spirit of her 
most progressive dependency. She 
is doing this while professedly fight- 
ing in behalf of the small nations of 
Europe. Her manifesto of last Noy- 
ember fastened on Finland. a score 
of political and economic tyrannies 
hitherto withheld. If Russia is suc- 
cessful in the European conflict, 
Finland as a force for civilization 
will cease to exist. The country/of 
most illiteracy will remake in her 
own image the country of least 
illiteracy.” 


These are the statements of one of 
Findland’s foremost women, Mme. Aino 
Malmberg, who reached the United 
States about the middle of February. 
One of the astounding things about them 
is that they are news, Publicity with 
respect to Russia’s conduct toward Fin- 
land since the outbreak of the war has 
stopped in its travel westward with the 
Scandinavian press. English news- 
papers have barely given it a passing 
glance, and in this country it has met 
almost bleak silence. 

Mme. Malmberg, one of the first to 
bring this news, is of the very fiber of 
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TO BRYN MAWR 


THE THREE-QUARTERS of a mil- 
lion dollars left to Bryn Mawr College 
by Carola Woerishoffer, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, who died in 1911, will b 
used to establish in October, 1915, =z 
graduate Carola Woerishoffer Depart 
ment of Social Economy and Social Re- 
search. A professorship of social econ- 
omy, two resident fellowships in socia 
research, a statistical secretary and a 
reader in social economy are provided 
for. 

The directors elected as director of 
the new department, Susan W. Kings- 
bury now professor of economics at 
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years director of the Department of So- 
cial Economic Research of the Woman’s 
Education and Industrial Union in Bos- 
ton. 

During the four short years between 
Miss Woerishoffer’s graduation and he 
death, she became a most successful and 
active worker in the cause of social bet 
terment. To this service she devoted 
her best energies, the resources of he 
large fortune, and in the end her life. 
She was killed in an automobile acciden’ 
while investigating conditions in alie 
labor camps in New York state. 


her country. Only persistent question 
ing can induce her to talk about herself 
Her novels and satiric sketches, writte 
during the troubled years from 1899 to 
1905, when Finland was chafing und 
an unfamiliar yoke, are, she assures. you, 
“very poor indeed.” She translated Man 
and Superman into Finnish, and would 
have translated others ‘of Shaw’s plays” 
if that Brobdingnagian fun-maker had 
not contented himself, when she asked 
his permission to translate them, saying 
that she would respect his moral right to 
forbid her, with merely replying that 
“moral rights are all nonsense.” 

She has played a part in politics also 
and has had her share in smuggling 
revolutionary literature into Finland 
Once, when her skirts were lined with 
contraband, she seized two large hat 
boxes under either arm and made h 
way through a large crowd without 
detection. Later the Russian govern 
ment made her sign a promise to leav 
the country and never to enter it again 
which she says she was “only too glad te 
do.” Except for this, she would hav 
become a candidate for the next Finnis 
Diet. 

Until lately Finland has been happily 
free from Russian oppression. For six 
centuries she was under the dominion o 
Sweden, receiving from that country 
large measure of self-government, ex 
cellent schools, and many of the “funda- 
mental laws” that the Finns of today 
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guard so jealously. She fell to Russia in 
1809, and immediately gave her new 
rulers a taste of her spirit by threaten- 
ing war to the last man rather than sub- 
mit to unmitigated Russian domination. 
As a result, she retained her free con- 
stitution and became a semi-independent 
grandduchy, with the Emperor of Russia 
as grand duke. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Slavophil movement, with its 
motto “one law, one church, one tongue,” 
aimed to subject Finland, then and now 
Lutheran in faith, to Greek Orthodoxy 
and Russian rule. The “February mani- 
festo” of 1899, issued by Nicholas IL, 
- virtually abrogated the legislative power 
of the Finnish Diet, and during the next 
few years Russian officials and the 
Russian language were forced on Fin- 
land wherever possible. The Russian 
governor was invested with almost dic- 
tatorial powers. The country was flooded 
with spies. Domiciliary visits, illegal 
arrests and banishments and the sup- 
pression of newspapers became the 
order of the day. 

To all this the people of Finland op- 
posed a dogged resistance. In Novem- 
ber, 1905, occurred the miracle of the 


“national strike,” in which all classes . 


joined, including the rural districts. 
Railway, steamship, telephone and 
postal services were suspended; public 
departments, schools, shops and restau- 
rants were closed, The demonstration 
was a complete success and after eight 
days the government capitulated. An 
imperial manifesto dated November 7, 
1905, granted the demands of Finland, 
and the status quo ante 1899 was re- 
stored. 

But during the excitement of the con- 
flict advanced political ideas had de- 
clared themselves in Finland. The new 
Finnish Diet, meeting in extraordinary 
session, practically recast the Finnish 
government. Power to consider and 
decide upon proposed measures was 
declared. Freedom of the press, of 
speech, and of assembly were asserted. 
Women were not only given the vote 
but were made eligible to sit in the Diet, 
which was changed to a single chamber 
of 200 members. Direct election and 
proportional representation were intro- 
duced. When the next elections were 
held, in April, 1907, 40 per cent of the 
representatives were from the Social 
Democratic Party and nineteen members 
were women. Small wonder that the 
autocrats of Russia grew alarmed! 

All this is recorded history, but it is 
not yet recorded, says Mme. Malmberg, 
how within a year Russia began again 
secretly to resume her oppressive 
practices. First she insisted that the 
decision in all Finnish matters affecting 
the empire must rest with the imperial 
government. Then came a renewed 
attempt to curtail the powers of the Fin- 
nish Diet. Officials not of Finland’s 
choosing were given authority: witness 
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Vilho Pekonen, chief of police of 
Viborg, a man, says Mme: Malmberg, 
who has been convicted of forgery. 
Illegal arrests and banishments again 
took place and many newspapers once 
more found themselves controlled. 

Now, in the confusion of the war, has 
come the manifesto of last November. 
This can only be interpreted, says Mme. 
Malmberg, as a sweeping away of the 
last vestige of Finnish autonomy. It 
begins by stating that “the present pro- 
gram has in view two cardinal groups 
of measures.” These are described as 
“(1) measures directed to the strength- 
ening of the authority of the imperial 
government in Finland, to securing the 
due execution of the law and to the main- 
tenance of order in Finland; (2) 
measures directed to the establishment 
of closer political and economic unity 
between Finland and the rest of the 
empire.” 


MADAME AINO MALMBERG 


The sinister purpose behind many of 
these measures is not revealed by their 
phraseology. The most menacing one, 
Mme. Malmberg thinks, is that which 
puts the Finnish educational system, in- 
cluding the great Imperial Alexander 
University in Helsingfors, under the 
control of the Russian ministry of public 
education. Education has been Finland’s 
only weapon against oppression. With- 
out army, without force to oppose 
against force, she has had to rely on her 
schools, and these she has made world 
famous. Now they are to be Russian- 
ized. 

If you ask what that means, Mme. 
Malmberg replies by quoting the statis- 
tics of illiteracy in the two countries. 
Between 60 and 70 per cent. of the peo- 
ple in Russia can neither read nor 
write. In Finland only six-tenths of one 
per cent are illiterate, and these are for 
the most part Russians. 


Next in order of menace is the 
measure extending to Finland the “rule 
of exceptional law.” By virtue of this 
the Czar may, in extraordinary circum- 
stances and when the Duma is not sit- 
ting, pass measures by “administrative 
order” and submit them to the Duma for 
nominal sanction later on. Such orders 
are common in Russia, but heretofore 
Finland has been exempt from their 
operation. Now, thinks Mme. Malmberg, 
they will be issued whenever the gov- 
ernor general of Finland, always a Rus- 
sian, asks for them. 

It is by the use of this “administra- 
tive order,” under which political arrests 
are made, that the manifesto is already 
being carried into effect. The former 
speaker of the Finnish Diet, P. Svinhu- 
fvud, was summarily seized by gen- 
darmes while sitting as judge in a court 
of law, and has since been deported to 
Tomsk in Siberia. Editors and officials 
have met the same treatment, and news- 
papers are being suppressed. The gov- 
ernment has forbidden Finnish papers 
to print the promises made to the Poles 
early in the war. The Finnish Diet, 
which should have met February 1, has 
not been convened, and no one seems to 
know when it will be. 

Other measures in the new program 
look to the remodeling on the Russian 
pattern of Finland’s entire system of 
administration. Finnish civil servants 
are to be denied the right to belong to 
political parties, and when charged with 
offenses are to be tried in the courts of 
Russia, instead of, as heretofore, in 
those of Finland. This means, Mme. 
Malmberg believes, that they will be dis- 
placed by Russian officials at will. In- 
deed, it is to train Russians for just this 
service, she declares, that the new mani- 
festo provides for the teaching of Fin- 
nish law and the Finnish and Swedish 
languages in the schools of the empire. 

It is well known that merely to hold 
opinions hostile to the government, to 
say nothing of expressing them, is a 
political crime in Rusia. The new mani- 
festo declares that laws “concerning the 
press, unions, associations, and public 
meetings” are to be “in force jointly in 
the empire and in Finland.” Thus it is 
made matter of law that the tyranny 
that has sent thousands of Russian 
political prisoners to Siberia shall be 
visited henceforth on Finland also. 

Several measures aim at economic as- 
similation with Russia. The monetary 
system, now similar to that of France, is 
to be made uniform with that of the 
empire; Russian merchandize is to be 
given a privileged position on the Fin- 
nish market; state and private banks of 
the empire are to be given added busi- 
ness rights in Finland; commercial, in- 
dustrial and transport companies are to 
be similarly aided; railway tariff legis- 
lation is to be reformed; and the post 
and telegraph institutions in Finland are 
to be united into one district, on the gen- 
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eral imperial basis. The reform of rail- 
way legislation merely masks an inten- 
tion, says Mme. Malmberg, to bring Fin- 
land’s railways under the control of the 
state, where Russian railways already 
are. 

Finally, “questions concerning the 
orthodox religion and church in Fin- 
land” are to be “regulated,” and 
orthodox church schools are to be 
brought under the authority of the 
Orthodox Church Department. Finland 
is overwhelmingly Lutheran, while the 
Greek Orthodox Church is the state 
church of Russia. 

This document is in form the report 
of a commission appointed to consider 
the whole question of the government 
of Finland. For this reason objection 
is raised against regarding it as having 
the force of an imperial manifesto. But 
in answer it is pointed out that the paper 
has actually been signed by the Czar— 
illegally signed, because in advance of 
submission to the Duma—and that it is 
already being put into effect. 

The manifesto was printed in the 
Manchester Guardian in England early 
in December. A few days later the 
same paper said editorially: 

be Obviously, the matter is 
one of deep consequence, not merely in 
regard to Finland itself, towards which 
the sympathies of this country have 
always gone out, but also in its bearing 
on the whole policy of Russia in relation 
to local liberties and in its effect on the 
feelings and the attitude of all the Scan- 
dinavian states. What prospect can 
there be of the establishment of local 
liberties in a reconstituted Poland if 
the ancient liberties of Finland are 
meanwhile to disappear? Wie 
can only hope that any steps which have 
been taken are not past recall, and that 
nothing may happen to disturb the com- 
plete harmony and confidence which 
have marked all the relations of the 
allies and which constitute for all of 
them so precious an element of strength.” 

The reference to the feelings of the 
Scandinavian states is well founded. 
The Swedish press has commented 
freely on Russia’s recent action. Said 
the Dagen of Stockholm: 

“At a very convenient moment Russia 
has decided to strike a decisive blow at 
the Finnish constitution and at Finland 
as a free nation. The intimate alliance, 
especially now since the war, between 
Russia and the western powers prevents 
even public opinion, which, otherwise 
would be friendly toward Finland, from 
making its voice heard.” 

And the Nya Dagligt Allehanda of 
the same city: 

“The whole of the organized work of 
culture built up by Swedish spirit and 
strength in Finland is now thrown into 
the Muscovite melting pot. The fate of 
Finland shows what may threaten us if 
we are not strong enough to defend our 
frontiers.” 

The fear expressed in the last sentence 
is indeed not new in Sweden. As early 
as 1855 England and France promised 


armed assistance to that country in case 
of Russian attack, and since 1899 the 
Russian peril has loomed large in 
Sweden’s mind. The recent conference 
of the three Scandinavian states at 
Malmo, another event almost lost in the 
war news, showed the alertness of these 
peoples to the fact that Finland’s loss of 
autonomy really means the extension of 
Russia’s frontier to the very doors of 
Sweden. 

Nevertheless, something can be done, 
Mme. Malmberg believes, to save Fin- 
land from her impending fate. Public 


opinion in the western countries, once 
aroused, she thinks, would be a great 
deterrent to Russia in carrying out her 
announced policy. 

But she believes that the United States 
can have more than a moral influence. 
When the war is over, the prostrate 
nations of Europe will look to us for 
money with which to raise themselves. 
What, asks Mme. Malmberg, is there 
to prevent us from loaning it on our own 
conditions? Why, in that moment of 
power, can we not tell Russia that Fin- 
land’s autonomy must be restored? 


TRENCHES—By ALIX WESTERKAMP 


AU TRENCHES- PUBLISHED FROM THE GERMAN 


A Group oF German soldiers, 
belonging to the Landsturm of the king- 
dom of Saxony, had been occupying 
Vouziers, a town in eastern France, (on 
the Aisne, northwest of Verdun) for 
some weeks during October and No- 
vember, 1914. They discovered a de- 
serted printing shop and since there were 
printers among them, they decided to 
bring out a German soldiers’ weekly! 
Der Landsturm, it was called, edited 
by some of the officers, the actual work 
of the editor being done chiefly by a 
lawyer from the German Supreme Court 
at Leipzig. 

Was ever a paper printed under such 
circumstances? In the very center of 
the battle-line, the guns roaring from 
Verdun and Rheims, every nerve strained 
to the utmost to live up to the demands 
of each day. Despite all this the weekly 
was out regularly each Sunday, as long 
as the soldiers occupied Vouziers. 

Each issue has some German poetry, 
lyrics called forth by the present situa- 
tion; old German songs, one even from 
the middle ages, all of them, of course, 
exalting loyalty and love to the father- 
land and emphasizing the responsibil- 
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ity of those who survive to those who 
die “that their land may live.” 


The editorials always refer to his- 
tory. History, indeed rushes herself on 
the minds of the soldiers living now as 
invaders on the soil, where nearly two 
thousand years ago Caesar fought to 
conquer Gallia, where during the Mid- 
dle Ages innumerable battles raged, 
many of them bearing witness to the 
apparently everlasting contrast between 
France and Germany, where Bluecher 
marched in 1814 and the German army 
in 1870. : 

The soldiers are not far from Se- 
dan, where the fate of France and Ger- 
many was decided in this last fierce 
struggle. Some of them meet a seven- 
ty-year-old French lady, in whose home 
the first conference between Bismarck 
and Napoleon III took place in 1870. 
They tell a delightful story of how she 
piously saved four Napoleons d’or Na- 
poleon had given her then, showing them 
as the most precious of her belongings 
to all her visitors. Most of them were 
German officers, among them one day 
the German emperor, whom she recog- 
nized when he gave her four German 
goldpieces., 

The editorials in Der Landsturm do 
not only report history: they try to bring 
home to the reader history’s great les- 
son. With an astonishing frankness 
they point out how Germany’s history 
has fostered the development of a state 
that is not welded into one with its peo- 
ple. The state on the one side—the peo- 
ple on the other, both keeping aloof 
from each other on a fine, but very per- 
ceptible borderline. True, the contrast 
between the state and the people has 
been lessened, since Germany was uni- 
fied, but it has by no means disappeared. 
The great events of the first days of 
August, 1914, made wonderful headway 
toward this last aim. 

From among the soldiers comes the 
glad tidings: “This glorious time. 

. when all of a sudden we knew 
it: You, yourself are the state, your 
own wife and children are the state as 
well as anybody whom you heedlessly 
pass in the street; we, all of us. we are 
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the state.’ And as a consequence the 

tremendous responsibility of each single 
_ individual for the state and to the state 
is emphasized. “Do never forget, what- 
_ ever you do, that you do it as a German, 
| that perhaps not you alone, but your 
| country will be held responsible for it. 
Do not forget it in the apparently in- 
| significant things of every day-life. 
Your supreme law is the duty to your 
country.” 

And again, even this paper that, in- 
deed, might confine itself to the events 
of the day, thinks of the times to come. 
“It [the end of the war] will not be 
the end and the perfection of an enor- 
mous task, that exacted all our strength; 
it will rather be the beginning of the 
vastly more significant work of peace. 
Only by solving the problems of peace 
the German nation will show whether 
she deserved victory.” 

A second great topic of the editorials 
is comradeship. Representatives from 
all classes, from the most different call- 
ings are thrown together: He who de- 
votes his life to scientific work with 
the laborer, the manufacturer, and the 
business man, with the artist, etc. Every 
single one of them feels with a solemn 
joy that they are comrades, nothing but 
comrades. 1870 unified Germany, 1914 
unified the nation. 

The paper also contains quotations 
from great authors, each one selected 
under the viewpoint that it might be 
helpful to the soldiers in the particu- 
lar difficulties of their present situation, 
and incidents from the lives of men whom 
the Germans look up to. The rest of 
the four pages is given over to the daily 
activities and experiences of the sol- 
diers, war diaries, etc., and advice for 
the soldiers, how to avoid the dangers 
of war-life and how to utilize whatever 
comes within their reach, even the, old 
newspapers that they receive from home. 

Two things seem particularly striking: 
one is the susceptibility of these men, 
many of them coming from the industrial 
centers of Saxony, to the beauties of na- 
ture. They may be telling of an experi- 
ence however thrilling——none of them 
ever forgets, whether sun or moon were 
his companions or whether he had to 
grope his way through the brewing No- 
vember mists. The soldier standing 
guard wants us to gaze with him into 
the deep dark eyes of the night and 
to rejoice with him, when the first beams 
of the sun tinge the tops of the sur- 
rounding hills. 

The second: they never fail to see 
whatever humor a situation affords. The 
very fact of publishing this paper is a 
source of mirth to them. The notes, 
advising the soldiers “how to keep well,” 
are headed: “From the medical depart- 
ment of our editorial staff.” A pérfectly 
buoyant fun pervades the advertise- 
ments, want ads, public sales, etc. Some- 
times the “society editor” has to be on 
his job, if one of the soldiers announces 
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the birth of his child at home. 
Humanity has her place in war too. 
Many a story in Der Landsturm is hu- 
man, nothing but human. A German 
physician saves, with some volunteer 
assistants, a number of wounded sol- 
diers (French and German) from a place 
that had been forgotten for four days! 
In a matter of fact way he reports how 
they find some living soldiers among the 
corpses, and, after having carried them 
from their ghastly surroundings, dress 
their wounds, give them food and water, 
and at last succeed in making them 
comfortable to a degree, that they have 
but one wish, a cigar. The physician 
offers them his own cigars and happens 
to begin with a Frenchman. “Your own 
people first,” is the answer, despite the 
craving for the treat his eyes betray. 
In the cemetery of Vouziers the sol- 
diers find a well cared-for tombstone, 
the inscription of which says, that it 
indicates the last resting-place of Ger- 
man soldiers (most of them from Sax- 
ony also) fallen in 1870. Side by side 
with the dead of 1870 they bury their 
own dead—more and more, day after day. 
But their own dead ought to have a 
monument too! One of the soldiers, a 
sculptor, suggests it. Everybody seizes 
the idea with enthusiasm. Therefore 
he and some masons that happen to be 
among the soldiers contrive to erect a 
simple tombstone, a cross of stone, 
wreathed with branches of oak and lau- 
rel. The epitaph says: “To our Ger- 
man comrades fallen in 1914.” 
On October 22, 1914, the stone is de- 
dicated. The general with his staff and 
all the soldiers who possibly can, attend 
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the act in order to pay the last tribute 
to their fallen comrades. Instead of 
death-knell and funeral music the heavy 
thunder of the guns from Verdun. The 
major of the regiment, a Protestant 
clergyman, and a Roman Catholic priest 
deliver addresses. Of course, the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of Vouziers 
have been invited. 
A captain of the regiment speaks: 


“You have just now witnessed the 
dedication of this monument, dedicated 
to the memory of our comrades, who 
found their last resting-place in French 
soil. With deepest emotion we have 
seen, how carefully you have guarded 
the tombs and the monuments. of our 
comrades buried in this same place in 
1870. We do thank you most sincerely 
I am requested to commit the care for 
these tombs and this monument to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Vouziers. 
and I beseech you to guard them faith 
fully.” 


The answer of the archpriest was: 

“With a solemn joy we, the mayor and 
the clergy of the parish, have accept- 
ed your invitation to attend this religious 
and patriotic ceremony. Those who die 
for their country have the right to be 
honored and revered by everybody. Af- 
ter death they are but brethren who, 
having achieved their duty, deserve 
God’s mercy, God’s reward for their su- 
preme sacrifice. We have guarded the 
tombs of your comrades from 1870. Be 
convinced that this new monument will 
be as sacred to us, and that we will in- 
clude in our prayers all the heroes who 
died for their country.” 


The last issue of Der Landsturm is 
decorated with a picture of these Ger- 
man tombs on French soil. 
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W ‘crace i GAINS IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION—By 


THE THIRTEENTH Wyoming 
legislature has just adjourned, hay- 
ing passed, to its credit, some un- 
usually beneficial social legislation. Per- 
_haps the two most important measures 
enacted were the public utilities act, 
carrying with it an anti-pass law, and 
the workmen’s compensation act. In 
order that there might be legislation on 
workmen’s compensation, an amend- 
ment to the constitution was necessary ; 
this was passed at the last general elec- 
tion in November. Other amendments 
were submitted at that time for con- 
sideration, but this was the only amend- 
ment that passed. The votes cast to- 
talled 24,258 for the amendment, 3,915 
against. 

Much progress was made in remedial 
legislation for women: an eight-hour 
law for women and girls was passed; 
married women were given their dowry 
rights; the homestead exemption of a 
widow was raised from $1,500 to $2,500, 
and the estate of a married woman or 
widow from $10,000 to $20,000. A bill 
for easy divorce was introduced, re- 
quiring only six months’ residence, in- 
stead of twelve as now, but upon rec- 
ommendation of the only woman repre- 
sentative in the House, the bill was 
unanimously killed. 

Mining bosses and their assistants 
are now required to take at least three 
examinations annually. 

Mrs. Morna Wood introduced a bill, 
which was enacted, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen in 
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breweries, saloons, or concert halls or 
in carrying messages to those places 
as well as to premises used for immoral 
purposes. Strict provisions were also 
made relative to where, when, how and 
for what time children may be em-— 
ployed. 

Sunday closing is demanded by law 
in Wyoming but further restrictions 
were imposed by this legislature in re- 
quiring the opening to view from the 
street of saloons and removing of cur- 
tains and other materials from doors in 
saloons on Sundays or election days. 

Capital punishment was partially abol- 
ished, it now resting with the jurors 
to decide whether a man shall be hanged 
or imprisoned for life. 

A pension law was passed for de- 
pendent women whose husbands are 
dead, disabled, imprisoned, or have 
deserted, and who have children under 
14 years of age. The law provides a 
pension of $20 a month for one child 
and $10 for each additional child. 

Medical inspection was provided for 
in the state in city schools, to cover 
inspection of eyes, ears, throat and nose. 

It was made unlawful to employ or 
permit the presence of minors under 
twenty-one years of age in brothels. 

Greater safeguards were placed about 
the pure food laws of the state, par- 
ticularly with reference to the con- 
demnation and confiscation of misbrand- 
ed or adulterated foods. Wyoming 
possesses an unusually strong pure food 
law, effectively supplemented by the 


FOR POLAND 


SALET am 

chusetts of _ little 
replicas of the Polish 
flag and the eagle netted 
$9,000 for the sufferers 
in the path of the wrest- 
ling armies. More than 
that, the sale and a live- 
ly campaign of mnews- 
paper publicity which 
preceded it, quickened 


Massa- 


interest in Poland and 


increased the amount 
subscribed to the general 
Polish funds. The sale 
was conducted by the 
Public Interests League - 
of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion at the request of 
Madam _  Szumowska- 
Adamowski, who is the 
head of its Polish Re- 
lief Committee. 


state chemist who is a member of the 
faculty of the state university. 


In regard to the sale and distribution ~ 


of cocaine and other narcotic drugs, — 


heavy penalties have been provided. 


ALIFORNIA CHARITIES CON- 
FERENCE RENAMED— 


ia By E. Guy Talbott f | 


THE SEVENTH California Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections met 
in Fresno February 28—March 3. The 
conference was the best from every 
standpoint ever held in the state. Del- 
egates were present from every section 


of the state, representing every form ; 


of social work. 
The foremost topic was unemploy- 


ment and the next topic the municipaliz- 


ing of charity work. Los Angeles and 


Berkeley both have municipal charity — | 


commissions and both are pronounced 
successes. 

At a conference of mayors at San 
Francisco in the beginning of the winter 
it was decided that each city should 


handle its dwn unemployed problem in- 


stead of pursuing the “passing on” 
system of last year. At the conference 
it was found that every city of any size 
in the state was doing something for its 
unemployed problem, with the single ex- 


ception of the capital city of the state,. 


Sacramento. 

This city pursues the policy of the 
ostrich with its head in the sand, and 
says it has no unemployed problem, Yet 
a careful investigation shows that Sacra- 
mento has a larger number of migratory 
workers and of local unenaployed in pro- 
portion to the population than any other 
city in the state. 

The need for charity was deplored. 
Chester Rowell, editor of the Fresno 
Republican, in welcoming the delegates 
to Fresno, said: “Your name is a mis- 
nomer. You are ashamed of it. You no 
longer believe in charity or correction 
as those terms are used.” 

The name of the conference was 
changed to California Conference of 
Social Agencies to make it conform to 
the spirit of the age. 

The leading speaker from outside the 
state was L. A. Halbert, superintendent 
of the Board of Public Welfare of Kan- 
sas City. His addresses were especially 
helpful in considering unemployment 
and municipal control of charities. The 
feeling is growing rapidly that charity 
ought to be a public matter to be cared 
for by public taxes rather than left to 
voluntary organizations of individuals. 

The State Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Housing, the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections and the State 
Board of Control were the state boards 
represented in the conference. The 
1916 conference will meet in Los Angeles 
in March with Dr. Milbank Johnson of 
Los Angeles as president. 
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HEALTH BY THE SEA 


The first wings of the first municipal hospital in America for seaside 


treatment of non-pulmonary tuberculosis. 


The New Sea Side Hospital] 


faces the whole broad Atlantic across Rockaway beach, one of the widest 


stretches of clean sand on the coast. 


OW TO GIVE RELIEF ON 24 
HOURS A DAY 


Marcu 1 was a red letter day 
tor the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. On 
that day it turned over to the city the 
Sea Beach Hospital at Rockaway for 
children with non-pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; it opened its food supply store 
to the public as well as to the families 
in its care; and it inaugurated a new 
plan of substituting work for relief for 
unemployed breadwinners of its depen- 
dent families. 

The Sea Beach Hospital, for which 
the association raised $250,000, consists 
of two pavilions with the connecting 
portion of the main building, which 
will eventually link eight pavilions into 
an institution housing 1,000 patients. 
_ Eventually other municipal sanitariums 
will be grouped around it on the wide 
sandy beach at Rockaway. 

Its transfer makes New York the first 
American city to provide seashore treat- 
ment for children with tuberculosis, of 
the bones, joints and glands. It dis- 
places Sea Breeze, the association’s 
hospital at Coney Island, made famous 
the world ‘round by “Smiling Joe,” 
whose photograph was used in raising 
the money for the new institution. 

The food store, at Second avenue and 
Ninety-second street, was started in a 
small way to distribute food at cost to 
families in the association’s Home 
Hospital. To this service was added 
later all food given to dependent 
families, served in the association’s in- 
stitutions and used in its school lunches. 
Now its foodstuffs are offered all 
families in the neighborhood at mini- 
mum cost. 

The unemployment plan pays real 
wages for real work out of relief funds. 
Instead of giving relief outright to 
families in which the breadwinner was 
unemployed, the men were given jobs 
at felling trees, digging trenches and re- 
_moving rock in the New York botanical 
gardens in Bronx borough. The work 
would have been done at some time, as 
it is a necessary part of clearing a re- 
cently acquired addition to the gardens. 
Authorities at the gardens supervise 
the work through their own foremen, 
have full power to discharge unsatis- 


factory men, and pay wages at $2 a 
day from money furnished by the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. The association picks the 
men. Each one is given three days work 
a week, having the other days free to 
pick up other work and to seek a job at 
his regular trade. Each day’s shift com- 
prises twenty men. 

Of all the men notified to report for 
work, a good many failed to show up. 
But of those who chose ax-work in pre- 
ference to straight relief, not one has 
quit his job. 


IPING THE SLATE FOR CHILD 
W “CRIMINALS? — 

By Roger N. Baldwin 

A COMPLETE REVISION of the 

juvenile court law of the District of 

Columbia is embodied in a special sup- 

plement to the 1914 report of the attor- 

ney general of the United States (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1915). 

The revision, accompanied by a brief 
report, was prepared by a special com- 
mittee composed of Bernard Flexner, 
chairman, Julia C. Lathrop, the Rev. 
William J. Kerby, Walter C. Clephane 
and William H. Baldwin. 

The committee indicted in vigorous 
terms the present law of the district 
which still holds juvenile offenders as 
criminals and under which over 4,000 
children with a “criminal” record in the 
Juvenile Court stand disqualified as 
citizens from performing jury duty and 
from holding public office. 

The proposed act revolutionizes the 
procedure for children, wipes out the 
criminal features of the law and places 
it squarely upon a civil basis. The report 
contains classified and annotated refer- 
ences to decisions of courts upholding 
the various principles of the proposed 
new act. 


The act itself follows closely the 
“model’ previously worked out by Mr. 
Flexner. Both the act and the classified 
up-to-date references to court decisions 
will be found of great value to those 
interested in the better organization of 
children’s courts. 


A 
Neighbor 


By 
ABBO 
ASTROWSKY 


MR. ASTROWSKY 
IS THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE NEW ART CLUB 
AT THE UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT, NEW 
YORK. HE IS A 
WORKER AT THE 
SETTLEMENT AND 
2X HIBITED LAST 
YEAR AT ITS EX- 
HIBIT OF WORK BY 
NEIGHBORH oop 
ARTISTS. 
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REFORM CHIEF—By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


Tk POLICEMAN’S PROFESSION: SUGGESTIONS OF A 


SHORTLY BEFORE his retirement 
as chief of police of Seattle, at the close 
of 1914, Austin E. Griffiths, submitted to 
the mayor and Common Council of the 
city a report of peculiar significance. It 
consisted of well-founded observations 
on the state of police organization in 
the United States, together with ‘a ser- 
ies of remedial suggestions. 

Mr. Griffiths, it will be remembered, 
once ran as a reform candidate for 
mayor against Hiram (“Hi’’) Gill. Af- 
ter Mr. Gill was recalled and re-elected 
on the reform ticket, he appointed as 
chief of police his former opponent. In 
this position Mr. Griffiths served effec- 
tively and his observations, recently 
brought to public notice, are well worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. Griffiths starts by hitting the nail 
right on the head. “There appears to 
be no standard of police work in the 
United States,” he says. “Each city 
or community is groping or struggling 
in its own way. In Chicago, for in- 
stance, detectives are assigned to the 
several police stations, whereas in New 
York this practice has been abandoned. 
In some cities the police are given a 
number of useful duties apart from 
strictly police work, while in other cities 
this broadening of police functions has 
scarcely been thought of.” 

“On the, mooted question of police 
chief, whether to be appointed from 
the department, I found during my re- 
cent trip much division of opinion. 
Policemen themselves are divided on 
this point. I found in Washington a 
non-policeman at the head of that de- 
partment. In New York city the police 
commissioner and all deputy commis- 
sioners, I believe, are civilians. In Bos- 
ton the commissioner is a civilian. In 
Detroit the same.” 

From this observation he arrives at 
the conclusion that there is no scientific 
basis for police work in the United 
States. “Crime increases out of pro- 
portion to the increasing size and cost 
of police maintenance. * Little 
attention has been paid by the taxpay- 
ers and reformers to the police expendi- 
tures in relation to police efficiency. 
Most people have been content to let 
the police alone. This is a mistake. 
There is nothing awe-inspiring nor 
mysterious about a police department or 
police business.” 

What about the remedy? Mr. 
Griffiths is ready with a number of sug- 
gestions. Special courses on police work 
should be given by our educational in- 
stitutions. High schools and universi- 
ties should take up as a serious study 
the science of policing. It should be 
looked upon as a profession and high- 
school graduates and college men should 
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(PUBLIC interest im police prob- 
lems has grown with the advent 
of a new typeof police chief. 
Civic reformers are following 
closely the newer methods intro- 
duced by Arthur Woods whom 
Mayor Mitchel placed at the head 
of the police in New York city. 
Cities of the far West have tried 
some experiments, and a contribu- 
tion tothe discussion of city police 
organization comes in the form of 
a report made by Austin E. 
Griffiths, a leader of civic effort in 
Seattle. In tt he draws lessons 
from his recent experience as 
chief of the Seattle police force. 
Mr. Fosdick, who summarizes and 
comments upon the suggestions in 
this report, was formerly commis- 
sioner of accounts in New York 
city, and 1s the author of a recent- 
ly, published book on European 
Police Systems, based upon a year 
and a half of study in twenty-two 
European citics—EpirTor. 


be encouraged to enter it. Again, the 
police departments of big cities should 
occasionally exchange members—a few 
at a time. This, argues Mr. Griffiths, 
would have a broadening effect in pro- 
viding the men with an opportunity to 
study police methods and social con- 
ditions. in other cities. 

Mr. Griffiths believes in the usefulness 
of women police, although he presents 
no arguments to support his point. He 
urges, too, higher salaries for police- 
men of all ranks. 

“T am persuaded,” he says, “that for 
the character of service required and in 
view of the temptation each officer on 
active duty is continually subjected to 
and the high standing for integrity 
which must always be exacted of a 
policeman, on the whole the salaries 
paid are too small.” 

Again, he advocates schools for re- 
cruits and gymnasiums equipped with 
apparatus and baths and target ranges. 
“Every policeman should be required to 
be a good boxer and swimmer, and of- 
ficers, unless properly excused, should 
be required to use the gymnasium. In 
this way the men would be kept in good 
physical condition and the sick list be 
done away with.” 

Dark alleys should be lighted by vie’ 
and by day, if necessary. According to 
Mr. Griffiths, no better economy could 
be practiced. “The waste of light and 
the ordinary breakage on our prodigally 
lighted ‘streets. would more than light 
our allevs. and not only would the life 


and limb of the policemen in general — 
be safeguarded but crime in general — 
Parks and play- | 


would be lessened.” 
grounds should 
lighted. 
but little policing. 
cheaper than police salaries, police pena 
sions and courts cases.’ 


also. be adequately | 


Mr. Griffiths further advocates either | 
the abolition or the strict regulation of 
the sale of revolvers should | 
obtained in | 


billboards ; 
be prohibited; money 
gambling raids should be confiscated by 
the courts instead of being returned to 
the owner at the end of the trial; base- 


ments and their use, especially in con- 


gested parts of the city, should be kept 
strictly within the building and sanita- 
tion ordinances; the police should super- 
vise public dancing, 
theaters and all 
ments ; 


commercial 


dren at play. Mr. Griffiths further ad- 


vocates the use of police motor cycles — 


and police dogs, claiming that their in- 
troduction will effect large economies. 


Mr. Griffiths’ memorandum is on the 
To be sure, — 
some of the points which he raises are | 
open to question, especially his idea that — 
duties — 

The | 
police of America have not yet learned 


whole very suggestive. 


“more and varied municipal 
should be assigned to the police.” 


to perform effectively the simple func- 
tion of preserving law and order. 


duties. e 

In the mind of the writer, 
Griffiths’ 
means complete. Indeed, they do not 
seem to' touch the two or three vital 
points which come close to the heart of 
the police problem in America. 


In the first place, the heads of our | 


departments should be trained men, 
chosen with scrupulous care, 


can be directed. If necessary, they 


should be introduced from the forces | 
Seattle ought © 
not to be limited to her own boundaries | 
Chicago — 
ought to be free to go to the Pacific — 


of other towns and cities. 
in choosing a police chief. 


coast to obtain the right man. The suc- 


cess or failure of the entire police policy © 


is largely dependent upon the man in 
charge. The integrity as well as the 


efficiency of the rank and file is in the — 


long run the reflection of the personal 
character of the head of the force. 

In the second place, the tenure of 
office of the chief or commissioner 
should not be affected by the results of 
our periodic elections. After all, police 
administration is a distinct specialty. Tt 
should have nothing to do with politics. 
The head of a technical department. 
like a. police force, whose tenure of office 
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moving-picture — 
amuse-— 
and they should set aside cer-~ 
tain streets or parts of streets for chil-— 


Un- | 
til this function is adequately mastered © 
it would seem to be doubtful wisdom to | 
confer upon them further powers and 


Mr. | 
recommendations are by nol 


against | 
whose integrity no breath of suspicion | 


“A well-lighted place needs | 
Electric lights are 


ee ee 
~ 3- > 


original and non-technical, though 
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can be upset as the incidental conse- 
quence of the determination of some 
political issue, cannot be expected to 
devote to his work any great degree of 
creative intelligence or to plan for im- 
provements which take time to mature. 
Police chiefs should be appointed as a 
board of directors selects a general 
manager or other officer, not for a 
definitely established term, but on the 
basis of satisfactory performance. How 
this system is to be worked out with- 
out disturbing popular control over the 


| police-force is a problem which each 


city must solve for itself. 

Finally, the head of the police force 
should be clothed with adequate power 
to discipline his men as he sees fit. If 


the chief or commissioner has been care- 
fully selected there can be no danger 
arising from the abuse of this power. 
The commissioner or chief who is not 
free to take direct action when reason- 
able suspicion falls on particular police- 
men cannot be held ultimately  re- 
sponsible for evil conditions in his force. 
On this and on no other basis is it pos- 
sible to secure a really efficient organ- 
ization. 

In omitting these points, it seems to 
the writer that Mr. Griffiths has over- 
looked the chief causes of weakness in 
the police organizations in this country. 
His suggestions, however, have been 
carefully made and some of them could 
doubtless be adopted with profit. 


HE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM TESTED IN 
HARD TIMES—By WILLIAM F: OGBURN 


OreEGoN has been using methods 


.of direct legislation for about a decade, 


a short period for a political experi- 
ment. A prominent citizen of the state 
and a wise student of politics has said 
that the initiative and referendum have 
worked well in Oregon so far, during 
a period of great prosperity. The real 
test would come, he _ said, with hard 
times. 

The past year has seen moderately 
hard times in Oregon. Besides busi- 
ness depression there were two 
other unusual factors bearing on 
the recent election,—the women’s 
vote and the war. How has the 
new instrument of popular law- 
making worked under these excep- 
tional circumstances? 

' The ballot presented the usual 
assortment of measures, mirroring 
picturesquely and dramatically the 
hopes and struggles, the necessities 
and luxuries, of a vigorous and 
very human democracy. There 
were twenty-nine measures on the 
ballot, a smaller number than at 
either of the two immediately pre- 
ceding elections. Six of these 
measures dealt with taxation, 
twelve with proposed changes in 
the form of government, and 
eleven dealt with the daily wel- 
fare of the citizens. There were 
measures to suit every taste. Two 
were markedly reactionary; four 
or five were radical; fourteen or 
fifteen were varyingly progressive. 

Oregon has been the battle- 
ground for single tax, and this 
election was no exception. There 
were two single tax measures on 
the ballot; one, a moderate meas- 
ure, exempting $1,500 in improve- 
ments and personalty; the other, a 
sharply radical one, imposing a 
progressive tax on large holdings 
of land. 

Of the two important govern- 
mental measures, one would 
abolish the state senate; the other 
would provide a system of propor- 
tional representation. The pro- 
portional representation measure 
was interesting in that it was 


not mathematically exact. 
State-wide prohibition of the 


REED COLLEGE, PORTLAND, ORE. 


liquor traffic and the abolition of capital 
punishment were also on the ballot. 
There was a most impractical universal 
eight-hour measure, an eight-hour law 
for women, and a somewhat ill-adapted 
Socialist measure providing a state de- 
partment of industry and public works, 
to be maintained partly by the employ- 
ment of the unemployed. There were 
also a number of less striking moderate- 
ly progressive measures. 

The measures were drawn carefully, 


PLAYGROUND EXHIBIT IN JAPAN 


with a few exceptions. Some were de- 
cidely ill-fitted to the local situation; 
some were highly technical. Nearly all 
were important and only a few unin- 
teresting. In other words, the 1914 crop 
of bills was, in the main, the same in 
variety and nature as those of previous 
elections. 

Only four measures were passed, few 
were closely contested, and nearly all 
were buried by a landslide. And there 
is gloom in the camp of the progres- 
sives, especially among the short-sight- 
ed. 


The four measures that passed were 
prohibition, abolition of capital punish- 
ment, disfranchisement of immigrants, 
and a measure providing for the merging 
of two towns. 


Single tax was defeated two to one. 
Proportional representation lost three to 
one, polling only a small vote. The 
abolition of the senate lost two to one. | 

The women’s eight-hour law was de- 
feated by 30,000 votes. The universal 
eight-hour law polled the largest vote 
of any, except prohibition, but lost 4 td 
1. The generally progressive measures 
were defeated by votes ranging from 30,- 
000 to 80,000. & 


How shall this vote be explained? 
The citizen-legislator may be _ tiring 
of having to form judgments on long 
ballots with many measures. If he has 
his fill of law-making, the tendency will 


SCENE SHOWING 
DANGEROUS STREET 
PLAY; OUTDOOR 
GYMNASIUM  AP- 
PARATUS; AND A 
FULLY EQUIPPED 
PLAYGROUND IN 
TOKYO 


MODEL OF AN IN- 
EXPENSIVE PLA Y- 
GROUND, THE HOUSE 
SEPARATING THE 
SPACES FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS 
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be to vote no in blanket fashion, straight 
through the ballot. This would mean 
that the measures would tend to be lost 
by nearly the same number of votes in 
each case. Statistical calculations show 
this is not so. Hence the guess is that 
if, the burden of law-making falls 
heavily, the voter is not shirking his 
duty. 

It is, indeed, an arduous undertaking 
to make decisions on 250 pages of laws 
with all their complexities. If a voter 
lets the time slip by without preparing 
himself on some of the measures, what 
should he do about voting on them? 
Should he refrain from voting on those 
measures on which he has failed to pre- 
pare himself, or should he vote no, as 
many of the newspapers over the state 
are urging him to do? 

This is a matter of great concern for 
the future of direct legislation. If the 
habit of voting no is formed, it will be 
difficult to get progressive legislation 
passed. The point is also important be- 
cause a custom is forming and customs 
of a people are hard to change. Was 
this tendency to vote no when in ignor- 
ance the cause of the landslide of no 
votes in the recent election? 

If citizens thus vote no, all the meas- 
ures will tend to draw the same num- 
ber of votes. On the other hand, if 
citizens refrain from voting on those 
measures they are not prepared on, some 
of the measures will receive many votes 
and some will receive few votes. 

Study of results shows that for 1908, 
1910, and 1912, there was a growing 
tendency for each measure to draw the 
same number of votes; and hence the 
conclusion that the habit of voting no 
when in ignorance was forming. How- 
ever, in 1914, just the opposite is seen. 
There was a slightly greater variability 
in the sizes of the votes on the meas- 
ures. 

This tendency in 1914 to refrain from 
voting when in ignorance may possibly 
be attributed to the votes of women. 
However that may be, the wholesale de- 
feat of measures at the recent election 
can not be explained by a tendency to 
vote no when in ignorance,—a_signifi- 
cant fact. 

What shall be said of the influence of 
the women’s vote? The influence most 
easily seen was the adoption of state- 
wide prohibition and the abolition of the 
death penalty. These measures had been 
on the ballot in previous elections when 
women did not vote and they had failed 
to pass. Two measures establishing 
normal schools had been on previous 
ballots, and were lost by larger votes 
than that at the recent election. Four 
other measures of the 1914 ballot had 
been on previous ballots, and were lost 
by about the same ratio. 

Women voters thus seemed to favor 
schools, the abolition of the death pen- 
alty, and prohibition. It has been said 
that the radical vote secures the fran- 
chise for women, and that women being 
conservative vote down the radicals. 
The recent evidence from Oregon shows, 
however, that the passing of two of the 
four measures adopted was due to votes 
of women, and they did not defeat four 
other measures more decisively than the 
men had formerly done. It also appears 


from the analysis of variability in the 
preceding paragraphs that women vote 
as intelligently as men. 

The European war, aside from its 
economic influence, tended to take the at- 
tention of voters from the measures. 
This was especially unfortunate for the 
technical measures, and. it caused a 
slightly smaller average vote on the 
measures, as well as a lowering from 80 
to 75 per cent of the vote cast for 
United States senator. 

The final influence to be considered 
is hard times. 
keenly felt in Oregon. A lowered tariff 
on lumber and on wool and the repeal 
of the free-tolls act with its conse- 
quences for Oregon’s main industry, 
lumber, have accentuated the cyclical 
depression of business in the Northwest. 
This depression is widely felt and gen- 
erally talked of. Business depression 
seems, therefore, to have been the 
strongest force causing the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of proposed laws in Oregon. 

The conclusion is that citizens, as their 
own law-makers, are unwilling to ex- 
periment in legislation in a period of 
moderate depression of business. The 
defeat of progressive legislation in Ore- 
gon was not due to reactionary habits 
of thought on the part of the people 
nor to permanent elements in the situa- 
tion, but rather to such a transitory fac- 
tor as business depression. There is, 
in the light of this fact, cause for re- 
newed hope in direct legislation. 


TION 


THe Nartionat Municipal 
League has offered two prizes of $30 
and $20 for the two best essays on Fire 


Perc ESSAYS ON FIRE PREVEN. 


A COUNTY COMMUNITY BUILDING 


The old courthouse of Rowan 
county at Salisbury, N. C., was re- 
modeled for the use of the people 
when the new courthouse was put in 
service. Through the efforts of the 
Industrial Club, Y. M. C. A., Civic 
League and various women’s organi- 
zations the old structure, built before 
the Civil War, was renovated. 

It now provides rooms for various 
clubs and societies, the public li- 
brary, rest rooms for women who 
come in from the country, an exhibi- 
tion hall and an auditorium with a 
well equipped stage which can be 
rented for a nominal fee. 


Business depression is’ 


Prevention submitted by high school pu- 
pils. The essays must, be mailed not 
later than April 15 to the secretary of 
the League, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
703 North American Building, Philadel- 
phia, from whom information concern- 


ing the competition may be obtained. — 


The league suggests as topics for treat: 
ment: fire losses in the United States, 
cost of fire fighting forces as compared 
with other departments of city govern- 
ment, local fire department, fire hazards 
in local school and fire prevention. 


COURSE IN HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING 


A couRSE IN housing and town 
planning has been organized in connec- 
tion with the summer school of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It will be 
given by Carol Aronovici, Barnard J. 
Newman, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Housing Commission; B. Antrim Halde- 
man, engineer in charge of city planning 
work in Philadelphia, and Prof. James 
P. Lichtenberger, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The course is intended 
for housing inspectors, students of the 
housing problem, town planning commis- 
sioners, and others interested in housing 
and town planning work. 

Lectures will be given on the influence 
of bad housing upon the individual, 
methods of housing reform through leg- 
islation and municipal control, and the 
development of community planning, as 
an ally of housing reform. Dr. Arono- 
vici, in addition to lecturing on the econ- 
omics of housing and town planning, 
and will conduct laboratories and ex- 
cursions through the city of Philadelphia 
and the subrubs, as well as more distant 
communities with a view to familiar- 
izing students with actual work. 


The course will begin the first week of 
July and will continue for six weeks. 


AFFAIRS <4 


Cr arran STUDENTS AND CIVIC 


Tue Inrer-CoLLEGIATE Civic 
League has this year reorganized as 
the Inter-collegiate Civic Division of 
the National Municipal League. Col- 
lege civic clubs will thus have the bene- 
fits of co-operation with the larger or- 
ganization while retaining at the same 
time all the advantages of undergradu- 


_ate initiative and activities. 


The tentative program of work for 
1915 continues the consideration of 
municipal problems and adds, with the 
help of the Association for International 


Conciliation, a discussion of interna- 


tional relations. 

The annual convention will be held 
April 8 and 9. It will be conducted 
in the same way as in the past. The 
first day is spent in New York city with 


umbia University, and a dinner at the 
University Club. The second day of 
the convention is devoted to Washing- 


_ a luncheon and a business session at Col- 


ton, where interviews are held with the 


President, the chief justice, the speaker 


of the House, the president of the Sen- 
persons of national prom-— 


ate, and other 
inence. 


‘ 


LL those interested in the move- 

A ment for social insurance in 
this country must regret the 
inadequacy of the recent re- 

ort upon British health and unemploy- 
nent insurance and old age pensions, 
ssued by the National Civic Federation. 

The general reader is baffled by the 
haotic arrangement of the subject-mat- 
er, with its total disregard of logical 
continuity. The Section devoted to 
1ealth insurance wanders from a con- 
ideration of the numbers of per- 
ons insured under the act, to a con- 
ideration of the justice of compulsory 
nsurance, and to “observations of a 
vider character” involved in listing 
rarious regulations made under the act, 
ind a general bibliography! 

The determined reader is denied im- 
ortant information upon crucial points 
hrough systematic evasions and refer- 
nces to foreign documents which are 
1ot at hand. The responsibility of dis- 
sussing as crucial a point as the qualifi- 
‘ation for sick benefit contained in the 
words, “incapable of work,” is trans- 
ferred to the New Statesman of March 
(4, 1914, and the report contents itself 
with the modest statement that the ab- 
sence of a standard definition of the 
egal phrase has led to inequality in ad- 
ninistering benefit. In reality, the sol- 
vency of an approved society may rest 
ipon its interpretation of these words. 

The report dodges the important is- 
sue of the adverse influence of competi- 
ion between “approved societies” of 
arge industrial companies and the small- 
sr insurance sections of friendly so- 


‘ieties, by presenting the favorable view | 


ind again referring the féader to the 
ibove-named Fabian publication for an 
idverse criticism. 

The import’ of some essential provi- 
sions of the act is similarly withheld. 
A unique feature of the act is the power 
ziven by sections 65 and 78 to the health 
msurance commissioners until Decem- 
ner, 1914, to “do anything which ap- 
years to them necessary or expedient 

. for bringing this Part of the 
Act into operation, and any such order 
nay modify the provisions of this Act.” 
The qualifications for the receipt of un- 
=mployment benefit embody the prin- 
iples by which the Board of Trade aims 
0 maintain neutrality between worker 
and employer. Without discussion, or 
ven a summary of these two important 
yaragraphs, the reader is referred to 
relevant sections of the act, that he 
nay inform himself. 

In addition to these mechanical short- 
somings, the report is marred by the ob- 
vious hostility of its writer to compul- 
sory insurance. It is not only the 
British scheme but all compulsory in- 
surance, which the writer attacks when 
1e says: 

“The been 


thrifty have 


INDUSTRY 


An American 
Report on British 
Social Insurance 


J. W. Sullivan, Arthur Williams 
and P. Tecumseh Sherman for 
the National Civic 
Federation 


Reviewed by 
Olea S. Halsey 


forced by the state into an indiscrimin- 
ate mass with the thriftless, to be taxed 
at the high rate rendered necessary by 
the poorest risks, and obliged to submit 
to the rigid regulations of authority, 
however unfair, exigent, annoying, or 
mumiliating: “9. <".” 

Evidence of the writer’s prejudice is 
presented at the outset in the emphasis 
upon the numbers who are not covered 
by the act, and in the emphasis upon 
the possibility of increased police sur- 
veillance offered by the insurance card. 
Prejudice and lack of scholarly care in 
the use of statistics are evident when 
the writer presents the cost of the insur- 
ance act to a large ship-building firm, 
implying that this is the cost for the 
extra clerical labor involved, and fails to 
specify the numbers of workers covered. 
A strict use of the term, “cost of the 
national insurance act,” would, however, 
cover the cost of contributions.to both 
health and unemployment insurance. 

The effects of prejudice are most in- 
sidious when the writer is blind to the 
real situation, or to the redeeming fea- 
tures of an awkward situation. Al- 
though no two investigators can return 
from foreign shores with the same im- 
pression and information, it seems very 
evident that the writer was prejudiced 
when he wrote: 

“He [the insured man] has paid a 
high price in the loss of various per- 
sonal rights of the right of be- 
ing in a sick benefit society having 
liberty of self-management.” 

The friendly societies still exist, and 
in them a man may insure voluntarily 
as in the days before the coming of com- 
pulsory insurance. Nor have these 
friendly societies lost their right of self- 
control. It is true that the “approved 
society” section for the state insurance 
is regulated by the health insurance com- 
missioners; but the government control 
of the friendly societies remains essen- 
tially unchanged. 


It is with strong words that the plight 
of the friendly society is painted, and 
the inaugural address of the grand mas- 
ter of the Manchester Unity is cited as 
proof of the harm done to voluntary in- 
surance. The grand master, however, 
attributes part of their plight to causes 
that the National Civic Federation is 
unwilling to recognize: to increased 
claims on the “private side” (due to 
double insurance) and to demoralization 
of the friendly society world by the com- 
petition of “approved societies” of the 
large industrial insurance companies.’ 


Prejudice or ignorance explains the 
concealment of certain compensatory 
provisions of the act relating to unem- 
ployment insurance. The report raises 
the question whether it is fair to pool 
the funds of all workingmen in all 
trades, at a uniform contribution, re- 
gardless of the risk of the trade. No 
mention is made of the refunds to both 
employers and workers which mitigate 
the flat rate contribution. The act pro- 
vides that employers receive an annual 
refund of 3 shillings for each worker 
who has been: employed forty-five weeks, 
and that each insured workman receives 
at sixty years of age, provided he has 
made 500 contributions, the total amount 
by which his contributions have ex- 
ceeded benefits together with compound 
interest at 214 per cent.” 

Thus the regular employers of labor, 
and the steady workmen, benefit by the 
better risk which they present. 


The inaccuracies which the report 
contains are needless. It is unfortunate 
that investigators who were in England 
as late as August, 1914, should be ignor- 
ant of the amending act passed August 
10, 1914. In several instances provisions 
of the original act are cited which were 
repealed last August. 


Carelessness is responsible for an in- 
correct interpretation of section 87 of 
the act, which provides that where un- 
employment is due to a trade dispute at 
“the factory, workshop, or other prem- 
ises at which he was employed,” benefit 
shall not be paid to the worker as long 
as the stoppage of work continues; pro- 
vided that 


[where separate branches of work 
which are commonly carried on as sep- 
arate businesses are in any case 
carried on in separate departments 
on the same premises, each of those de 


partments shall . . . be deemed 
a separate factory.” 
The proviso looms large in the 


writer’s mind, for his discussion on page 
78 assumes that the exceptional provi- 
sions are universally applied. 


1Grand Master’s Inaugural Address, June, 
1914, pp. 10 and 14. 


*National Insurance Act, 1911, sections 94, 
95; 1914, sections 5, 6. 
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The most glaring inaccuracy is the 
inclusion of all societies registered with 
the registrar of friendly societies as 
sick benefit societies. By this method 
the, writer shows that 16,000,000 were 
voluntarily insured against sickness be- 
fore the passing of the compulsory 
measure. If the writer had been more 
cognizant of British friendly society 
methods, he would have known that the 
“benevolent societies” with 32,000 mem- 
bers were philanthropic organizations; 
that the 300,000 members of “working- 
men’s clubs” were united for purely so- 
cial purposes; and that the 7,500,000 
members of “collecting societies” were 
insured for death benefits alone. 

To one who has been over the same 
ground in England, it is evident that the 
researches were not extensive. The re- 
ports on unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions contain virtually noth- 
ing that is not found in official reports, 
and the omission of well-known difficul- 
ties is a further indication. of hasty 
study. Thus, on page 67 the report 
states that: 


“The operative details of this law [un- 
employment insurance] . . give 
rise to little if any additional criticism, 
complaint, or discussion beyond what 
the health insurance excites.” 


THE INADEQUACY of the ad- 


ministration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws through the courts has been 
strikingly disclosed by an investigation 
just completed in New Jersey under the 
direction of the Social Insurance Com. 
mittee of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation.’ This is the first in- 
tensive investigation in America of the 
actual operation of a workmen’s compen- 
sation law, and the report is especially 
timely since several legislatures are now 
wavering between the court and the 
commission plan of administration. 

The New Jersey law was selected for 
investigation as being the first state 
compensation act to become and to re- 
main effective in America. The meas- 
ure went into operation on July 4, 1911, 
and the records of somewhat more than 
three years’ experience were therefore 
available. The law frequently had been 
recommended as a model in non-compen- 
sation states by groups of insurance 
men and employers. Certain enthusi- 
asts of their number even hailed it as 
“the one compensation law in America 
which is satisfactory to all concerned.” 
Under the circumstances, a careful in- 
vestigation of the New Jersey plan ap- 
peared to be most desirable. 

Briefly, the three dominant character- 
istics which distinguish the New Jer- 
sey act from the majority of compensa- 
tion laws and which are opposed to pro- 
nounced tendencies in recent legislation 
are: 


*The field work, which involved the ex- 
amination of hundreds of court records and 
accident reports, numerous conferences with 
representative employers, workers, insur- 
ance men, physicians and lawyers, and the 
following up of individual cases to the 
homes, was done by S. Bruce Black and 
Solon De Leon. 


In reality a new set of problems is 
involved in obtaining the co-operation of 
the trade unions with the government, 
in meeting demands of unions and em- 
ployers in defining “unemployment,” and 
in maintaining neutrality between the 
two parties. A comprehensive, even 
though negative, investigation would 
have succeeded in bringing to light the 
injustice of the incidence of the em- 
ployers’ contributions, which takes no 
account of profits, but merely of the 
number of workers employed. 

Nor can much weight be given to the 
account of the old age pensions, when 
the practical problems of administration 
—the overlapping with poor relief and 
the division of the administrative 
authority between pension committees, 
under the control of the local govern- 
ment board, and pension officers working 
under closed orders from the treasury— 
are neglected. 

Although it is impossible to deny the 
truth of the essential facts, or of some 
conclusions of the committee, it is most 
unfortunate that an early American 
study of the British situation should not 
have been presented with more clear- 
ness, less prejudice, more accuracy, and 
should not have been based upon a more 
extensive investigation. 


ORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW JERSEY—THE 
WRONG WAY-—By JOHN B. ANDREWS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


1. The court procedure plan of ad- 
ministration instead of the board or 
commission plan; 

2. No insurance requirement 
regulation of insurance writing; 

3. A low scale of compensation. 


or 


Each of these features has now, upon 
the basis of over three years’ actual op- 
eration, been conclusively proven pro- 
ductive of hardship and injustice to the 
victims of industrial accidents or to their 
dependents. 

A widow who had to support her six 
children by work in a laundry, receiving 
no compensation and even losing her 
place when her arm was broken in a 
mangle; a workman with a disabled arm 
and shoulder given only $20, forcing his 
family to live four and a half weeks on 
charity; shortages of from $500 to $1,- 
400 in fatal cases,—these are some of 
the injustices found to occur under the 
New Jersey system of unsupervised set- 
tlements between injured employe and 
employer or insurance agent. 

Only in case of dispute do the courts 
have any jurisdiction over settlements. 
One employer even went so far as to 
deny the court’s right to intervene, on 
the ground that, since he had not even 
answered his employe’s claim for com- 
pensation, there was no dispute! For- 
tunately, this plea was overruled. Very 
few cases ever get to court, however. 
In 1912 only 6 per cent, in 1913 only 68 
per cent, and in 1914 only 6.6 per cent of 
all compensation cases were passed upon 
by the judges, and more than half of 
these were merely requests for commu- 
tation of future benefits to a lump sum 
payment. 

When cases do come to court, examin- 
ation of hundreds of court records shows 
a degree of delay which weighs heavily 


upon the injured or their families when 
they are least able to bear it. Thus, a 
widow and five children waited seven- 
teen weeks for an award of $1,500; an 
injured hatter and wife, with five chil- 
dren of compensation age, waited five 
months for a court award, during which 


period the family was kept from starva-_ 


tion partly by the temporary work of 
the wife in a cigar factory and partly 
by help from fraternal societies. 

Of fifty-three awards for temporary 
total disability which were made. by the 


courts in one year, fifteen were for dis- 


abilities that had already ceased. The 
average period between accident and 
award in fatal cases was over twenty- 


seven weeks in 1913, and over thirty- ~ 


four weeks in 1914. In Ohio, on the 
other hand; where a commission admin- 


isters the compensation law, the delay | 


was less than eight weeks in undisputed 
cases and less than twelve weeks in dis- 
puted cases. 

Only rarely does a petitioner under 
the New Jersey law go to court with- 
out a lawyer, and the defendant is al- 
most invariably represented by an at- 
torney. Among 432 court records for 
1914, claimants’ counsel fees ranging 
from $5 to $300 were mentioned as paid 


in 173 cases, making a total expenditure | 


of $10,213. The average petitioner in 
these cases had, therefore, to pay more 
than $59 in lawyer’s fees to recover 


what was legally his under the law. 
Following are some typical fees, and the 
percentage they make of the whole 
award: 
Compensation 
Fee Involved Percentage 
$15 $519 3 
300 3,000 10 
225 1,500 15 
45 180 25 
25 65 38 


Everything considered, it is estimated 
that the cost of a hearing equals from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the award, and 
that the entire cost of a year’s litiga- 
tion runs to between $50,000 and $60,000, 
much of it sheer waste- which work- 
men’s compensation laws were devised 
to eliminate. Small wonder that few 
minor cases ever get to court! 


In the New Jersey system, each of the 
twenty-one county courts of common 
pleas constitutes a petty local tribunal 
for the adjustment of claims. Conflict- 
ing opinions are inevitable, and unfa- 
miliarity with the law often leads to un- 
just and illegal decisions. Awards for 
less than the amount properly due are 
frequent, especially in commutation 
cases. 

Lack of uniformity is rampant. A 
striking instance is that of two men who 
were killed in a dry-dock on the same 
day. The wages were the same and each 
left a widow as his sole dependent. The 
same judge made the awards in the 
same month, and granted one widow 
$1,275 and the other $1,375. Commuta- 
tion according to law would have been 
$1,317.79. 


“Administration of a workmen’s 
compensation law through the courts,” 
sums up the report, “a number of 
separate and scattered tribunals al- 
ready overburdened by their ordinary 
business and more or less likely to be 
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é 
unfamiliar with the law, results harm- 
fully in that: 

_ “(1) Serious delays occur, defeat- 
ing One main purpose of a compensa- 
tion law, namely to care for the in- 
jured or his dependents financially 
during the period of no earnings; 

“(2) Fees necessarily paid to at- 
torneys eat up large portions of the 
awards; 

“(3) Settlements in violation of the 
law are frequently sanctioned by the 
courts or even ordered by them on 
their own initiative; 

“(4) Conflicting opinions are hand- 
ed down, confusing and complicating 
the whole system and making justice 
a matter of location, not of law; and 
finally ; 

“(5) Many meritorious claims are 
not pressed because of fear that court 
action will result in dismissal from 
employment. 

“A more unsatisfactory system, from 
the injured worker’s point of view, 
would be hard to devise.” 


Not only do gross irregularities exist 
in the cases in which records of settle- 
ments are secured, but many additional 
accidents occur for which under the New 
Jersey system no data whatever are ob- 
tainable. Comparison with Massachu- 
setts seems to justify the estimate that 
in New Jersey there occur no fewer than 
13,000 to 15,000 reportable accidents an- 
nually of which only about half are now 
reported. 

Of the accidents reported, only 12 per 
cent of the non-fatal and 3 per cent of 
the fatal occurred outside the compen- 
sation law. If the same ratio holds 
among the cases which are not reported, 
thousands of accidents must be occur- 
ring every year which are subject to 
compensation but in which there is no 
record of any settlement. The injured 
worker and his dependents may have re- 
ceived only a part of their legal bene- 
fits, or more probably were deprived of 
them altogether; in the absence of a cen- 
tral administrative body, there is no way 
of determining which. 

“Not over 60 per cent of the amounts 
payable under the New Jersey statute 
are being paid,” reported a joint com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor and the National Civic Federa- 
tion in 1914. The study just made con- 
firms this conclusion. 

New Jersey is one of seven out of the 
twenty-four compensation states which 
failed to make insurance in some form 
compulsory upon the employer, in order 
to protect the worker from the employ- 
er’s insolvency or financial irresponsibil- 
ity. Numerous instances were discover- 
.ed of workmen who, through the lack 
of such provision, were deprived of 
every penny of indemnity for their in- 
juries. The widow of a painter was 
forced to leave her child in the care of 
others and go to work, because the con- 
tractor for whom her husband worked 
possessed no collectable property—his 
house and automobile being in his wife’s 
name! 

The low scale of compensation also 
works unwarranted hardship. Two 
weeks’ medical attention, limited to $50 
in amount, is often totally insufficient to 
insure the early recovery of the injured 


and his restoration to full earning ca- 
pacity. In one city three-quarters of 
the work accidents are treated by one 
hospital whose charter excludes it from 
charging fees. Many employers in the 
state have found it to their own advan- 
tage to furnish medical services as need- 
ed, without regard to the limitations of 
the law. 

Nearly half of all the manufacturing 
wage-earners in New Jersey receive less 
than $10 a week, and according to the 
New Jersey compensation scale of 50 
per cent of wages would be entitled to 
only $5 a week in case of total disability. 
Investigation carried into the homes of 
many injured workers shows the insuf- 
ficiency of this scale. The hardship in- 
volved in keeping a family together on 
the compensation it allows is frequently 
so extreme as to lead into the familiar 
channels of poverty, with aid from pri- 
vate charities, with the widow bowed 
over the washtub or straining her eyes 
at the needle, and with young children 
taken from school to swell the ranks of 
child labor. 

But New Jersey goes even further: it 
restricts to $10 a week the compensation 
payable to any worker, no matter how 
large his wages. This limitation is par- 
ticularly resented by the members of the 
more highly paid trades. 

The law provides that no compensa- 
tion shall be paid for the first two weeks 
after the injury. The investigation 
showed that a waiting period of this 
length causes exhaustion of savings, ac- 
crual of debts, a considerable amount of 
suffering, and the seeking of aid from 
charity. Workingmen cannot see the 
reason for such a long waiting period, 
and John J. Burleigh of the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey states 
publicly that in all cases his company 
makes payments from the date of the 
disability. 

Death payments are limited to 300 
weeks and total disability payments to 
400 weeks. What will become of the 
dependents or of totally incapacitated 
workers when this period is exhausted is 
matter for grave concern. Moreover, 
disabilities due to occupational diseases 
are not compensated, although in the 
great smelting, pottery, and hat indus- 
tries of the state they are of consider- 
able importance. Finally, New Jersey is 
one of the three states which exclude all 
non-resident alien dependents from com- 
pensation. This is an unjust discrimina- 
tion which is rapidly being abolished by 
all enlightened commonwealths. 

The investigation shows, then, that al- 
though compensation in New Jersey 


Thomas in Detroit News 
“T SEE IT NOW!” 


marks a great advance beyond the dis- 
credited liability system, there have been 
many occurrences which are roundly to 
be condemned. With special clearness 
the report indicates that every compen- 
sation law should provide for: 


1. The creation of an administrative 
commission to enforce the law; 

2. Security for prompt and certain 
payment of compensation awards 
through some system of insurance; 
and 

3. Necessary medical attendance, a 
waiting period of not more than one 
week, and a scale of compensation 
payments based on’ not less than two- 
thirds of wages. 


It is a pleasure to note that New Jer- 
sey officials have now recommended to 
the legislature important amendments to 
bring the law up to the suggested stand- 
ards. Bills for that purpose have been 
introduced, public hearings are on, and, 
assisted by the information made avail- 
able in the report, friends of equitable 
compensation legislation in the state are 
carrying on an energetic campaign for 
their adoption. 


LCOHOL AND THE FATAL 
THIRD HOUR 


Mucu INTEREST and speculation 
has been aroused by reports of recent 
investigations which show that more in- 
dustrial accidents occur about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon and about three o’clock 
in the afternoon than at any other hours. 
The latest report is that of the Ohio 
Industrial Commission, which does not 
attempt to give a reason for this fact. 
confirmed by its findings. 

A correspondent writing in the New 
York Evening Post calls attention to 
the following paragraph from Norman 
E. Richardson’s The Liquor Problem as 
offering a probable solution: 

“The effect of even small quantities 
of alcohol is to make it impossible to 
concentrate one’s mind upon the task in 
hand as closely as when one is free 
from alcohol. Grebaut, a well-known 
French scientist, has shown that after 
alcohol has been taken into the stomach, 
the percentage of it in the blood that 
supplies the brain increases gradually 
from two and one-half to three hours, 
when the maximum amount is reached. 

“Detailed and independent studies of 
industrial accidents in two states have 
been made by the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Accident Board and the Bureau of 
Labor of Minnesota. Both reports state 
that the greatest number of such acci- 
dents occur at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing and three o’clock in the afternoon. 
If fatigue were the cause, the fatal 
hours would be just before noon, from 
eleven-thirty to twelve o’clock, and just 
before quitting time at night. ‘But be- 
tween eleven-thirty and twelve o’clock 
in the morning there are only about one- 
third as many accidents as occur at ten 
o'clock, and at five in the afternoon 
about one-fourth as many as at three 
o’clock.’ 

“Alcohol taken on the way to work— 
just before seven and one o’clock— 
shows sits greatest injury about three 
hours later.” 
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To tHe Epiror: Germany is putting 
the cultivation of vacant lots by the 
unemployed into use on a large scale. 
There are 193,000 vacant “lots” in New 
York city—many of which comprise 
many acres. Berlin has between 50,000 
and 100,000 “children’s bower” gardens 
in its immediate suburbs. The Rev. 
Thos. C. Hall says Berlin could get all 
its garden truck from these alone. Will 
you not notice these features? 


Botton Hatt. 
P. S. I do not suppose you will. 
New York. 
OLE 


To THE Epiror: I have read the 
articles by Mr. Fitch, with much inter- 
est. They are evidently written in a 
spirit intended to be fair and probably 
are as fair as it is possible for one to 
write, whose sympathy is manifestly so 
strong on one side as to make it im- 
possible not to be somewhat prejudiced, 
perhaps unconsciously. 

It all reminds me of Ole Olson. Did 
you ever read of his moonlight drive 
with his girl? When the moonlight and 
the pretty girl by his side had aroused 
his romantic spirit, in a reckless moment 
he said, “Lena, vill you marry me?” and 
Lena promptly responded, “Ya, Ole, I 
vill marry you.” 

And then there was silence for so 
long that at last Lena said “Ole, vy 
don’t you said someting?” 

Ole soberly replied, “Ay tank too 
much iss bane already said.” 

Grorce A. BUSHNELL. 

Denver. 


SUFFRAGE AND RELIEF 


To tHe Epiror: Will you kindly al- 
low me to make a brief correction of 
my letter published in Tue Survey of 
February 13? It was the suffrage con- 
vention at Chattanooga instead of the 
one at Nashville of approximate date at 
which Miss Pankhurst was so lionized, 
and at which, according to the Chat- 
tanooga Times, her speech aroused the 
delegates to such a pitch of excitement 
that they marched around the hall sing- 
ing and shouting. I regret the error. 

Marcaret C. Roginson. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


To THE Epitor: Margaret C. Robinson, 
in your issue of February 13, forgets 
that one of our chief arguments for 
equal suffrage is, not that without the 
ballot we cannot do anything toward 
bettering conditions in our country 
socially and politically, but rather that, 
as bettering such conditions is our work 
—and we intend to do it—it is rather, a 
pity we should be handicapped by lack 
of proper tools. 

As well might one argue against giving 


surgeons modern instruments, anaesthet- 
ics and aseptic methods because before 
they had them they went right on doing 
good brave work. 

There is so much to do in the world 
nowadays that we must all turn to and 
do our share. And less and less do men 
enjoy having the opposite sex constantly 
pursuing them and pleading with them 
to use their tools in work which women 
are perfectly qualified to attend to them- 
selves if they would get busy in an ef- 
ficient way. 

The trouble with suffrage—from an 
anti point of view—is that it had strong 
roots in the deep heart of things before 
ever it showed its head above the earth. 
You may argue off a stray shoot or so 
—if you are good at that sort of thing— 
but there are always a hundred or 50 
good strong branches left. And always 
the healthy leaves opening. 

Bad cess to the thing, it just won’t die! 

Fanny S. H. HAL. 


Bangor, Maine. 


THE ROCKEFELLERS’ WORKMEN 


To tHe Epitor: I have been much 
interested in the discussion pro and 
con that has been waged over and about 
John D. Rockefeller and son and the 
Colorado situation. In that family it 
seems to be a firmly established custom 
to give generously to foundations and in- 
vestigations with one hand, (shall we 
say the right?), while the other makes 
the life of the workman as uncomfort- 
able as possible. In this instance one 
hand certainly ought to know what the 
other is doing even though both be 
turned from Sunday school as a conse- 
quence } 

There is just one question that I 
should like someone who is qualified so 
to do to answer. 

Mr. Rockefeller and his son have given 
large sums for medical research, for 
hookworm eradication, for colleges, and 
to other good and noble causes, but 


have they ever shown any interest in the, 


self-respecting American workman? 
Have they ever attempted to broaden 
his opportunities, to open up advantages 
in business to him which modern indus- 
trialism is gradually but surely taking 
from him? I do not refer to any charit- 
able schemes. Have they ever fathered 
any plan for profit-sharing, for co-op- 
eration between employer and employe 
(until forced to do so by a union), any 
compensation or benefit scheme in any 
of the many organizations directly un- 
der their control? Have they ever built 
better houses and sold them to the work- 
men, or do they own their employes’ 
houses and turn them out at will? 
There are other questions along the 
same line but I feel that the answers 
to questions such as these will throw a 
great light on the real principles actuat- 


ing these two men, the principles that 
guide and control immense capital and 
wield tremendous power over the lives 
of numberless American citizens. Is 
there anything democratic, or if you will, 
Socialistic, im their ideas or are they 
throughout utterly autocratic? 


M. M. R. 
Asheville, N. C. 


[The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
established a sociological department 
some years ago which was described in 
Tue Survey for February 3, 1912. Tes- 
timony before the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations indicated 
that its benefits, so far as the miners are 
concerned, have been negligible. The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has 
been conspicuously derelict in respect to 
providing adequate compensation for in- 
jured employes. It has not promoted 
co-operative enterprises or profit-shar- 
ing. It refuses to sell houses or land to 
its employes. 

Tue Survey has made no investiga- 
tion of other industrial enterprises con- 
rolled by the Rockefellers——Enprror.] 


FILMS FOR CHURCHES 


To tHE Epitor:I have secured New 
England rights for practically all the 
great sociological photo-plays, which | 
am prepared to exhibit in first-class 
theaters, large churches or auditoriums 
independently or under the auspices of 
local organizations. 

Some of these films were made under 
the direction of the Society for Socio- 
logical Research and all are thrilling 
dramas that preach convincing sermons 
against white slavery, the drug habit, 
gambling, divorce, social impurity, and 
the double standard. 

They draw “capacity” crowds and 
awaken the consciences of those who 
could hardly be reached by other 
methods, and pay their own way. 

Local moving-picture managers are 
always glad to show them. “I will be glad 
to explain details and make arrangements 
for those who are interested. These films 
are from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, and five 
to six parts, and make a complete eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

I also have the best motion-picture of 
the life of our Lord. It was staged in 
the Holy Land, the different scenes being 
the actual places of our Lord’s ministry. 
This is especially adapted for theater 
use during Lent, and it can be exhibited 
without irreverence in churches where 
the local fire laws make it possible to use 
high power projecting machines. 
Where necessary I can supply machine, 
fireproof booth and operator. 

[Rev.] H. E. Rogpins. 

[Commission on Social Service and 
Social Research, Diocese of Connecti- 
cut.] 

Westport, Conn. 


POVERTY AND REMEDY-SEEKERS— 


To tHe Epitor: In replying to E. H. 
in the Survey of February 27, I wish to 
confess that I too was much impressed 
by Mrs. Bull’s letter, because it re- 
flected a state of mind into which ! 
have at times caught myself falling. 
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Though not a social worker I have 
for the past six years been very close 
to the problems of organized charity. 
In my own town I have seen all the ups 
and downs, the perpetual money-grub- 
bing, the pitiful inadequacies, the ap- 
parent futility of enormous expenditures 
of effort and time for infinitesimal re- 
turns. I have stood outside of our or- 
ganizations looking in, and stood inside 
looking out, but even in my hours of 
keenest disappointment, whenever I 
would force myself to withdraw suf- 
ficiently to view the work in perspec- 
tive, I would find the ideal of intelligent, 
co-operative human effort shining as 
brightly as ever. 

I could see then how closely it has 
drawn a number of well-meaning, in- 
telligent people in my town together and 
enables us, however clumsily, to stretch 
out our hands and try to lift the moun- 
tain of poverty from the shoulders of 
our more unfortunate fellow beings. 
Even though our united strength has 
only eased the burden a trifle here and 
there, the lifting has strengthened our 
social fibres, has taught us how in- 
tolerably the mountain, in specific in- 
stances, can press. The very futility 
of our efforts to remove it has caused 
us to raise our eyes in search of ropes 
and levers to facilitate our task. 

It is these ropes and levers that Mrs. 
Bull sees and, in effect, she directs us 
to drop our burden and join her search 
for them so that once and for all the 
mountain may be removed with loud 
hosannahs. The vociferous cries of the 
multitude under the mountain are to 
ring as excelsiors in our ears and spur 
us on to more persistent efforts. What 
she does not seem to realize is, that 
the neglected multitude may meanwhile 
become utterly prostrated under the 
mountain and unable to rise when the 
beautiful scheme to remove it is put 
into effect. 

Successful arbitration of our indus- 
trial war -will ultimately depend upon 
the accurate data furnished by the social 
workers, just as the accurate, unpre- 
judiced records of the Red Cross work- 
ers will furnish the most permanent and 
arbitrary proof to the world of the ut- 
ter futility of physical warfare. In this 
day of scientific searchings after ef- 
fects and causes, the worker making 
records in the field is just as necessary 
as the worker in the laboratory devis- 
ing remedies. 

Remedies, to be permanently success- 
ful, must have human attachments cen- 
tered in real people—not in abstract 
units. There are many of us who are 
able only to catch the vision of the im- 
mediate individual need. There are oth- 
ers who have only the vision of the 
fundamental remedy. There are others 
again who, perceiving both need and 
remedy, stretch forth a hand to each and 
seek to draw them into the perfect circle 
of human development. 

These last souls are rare, but perma- 
nent social advance can never be accom- 
plished without them. All three classes 
are necessary, but let us not fall into 
Mrs. Bull’s error of perceiving only a 
part of the perfect circle. 

Jessie A. McGrirrF. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE SURVEY’S 
YOUNGEST 
READER 


This little son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Van Horne of 
Chicago was dis- 
covered sitting on 
a pile of Surveys 
when he was seven 
months old, 


THE MINIMUM WAGE 


To tHE Epitor: May a member of 
the Consumers’ League venture to ap- 
proach THr Survey as an objector to 
minimum wage laws, at least as em- 
bodied in acts designating a definite sum 
and enforcing its payment by legal pen- 
alties ? 

Under such a law, what will happen 
to a merchant or manufacturer whose 
profits do not enable him to pay the re- 
quired minimum? Unless, by some read- 
justment, he can increase them, he will, 
of course, be forced out of business. 
Then what will become of his employes? 

Perhaps they were not supporting 
themselves, but only contributing toward 
their own support. Is it a good thing 
to decree that a woman who cannot 
earn her entire living shall be forbid- 
den to earn anything at all? 

Or suppose the discharged employes 
have been wholly dependent on their 
scanty wages, and are now left desti- 
tute. Will the state undertake their sup- 
port? Will it support them in enforced 
idleness? Will it go into business on a 
large scale in order to furnish them with 
employment? If their work is not worth 
the minimum wage, will it pay them less 
than it requires private employers to 
pay? Or will it procure, by increased 
taxes, the means of paying them more 
than they earn? 

Then, as to the increase in prices 
which might naturally be expected to 
follow any general and considerable in- 
crease in wages: evidently it will do a 
woman no good to receive a larger sum 
of money, if it will buy no more than 
the sum which she previously received. 

We are assured that increased wages 
result in increased efficiency which 
actually lessens the cost of production. 
I gladly believe that this is so, where 
the increase is due to the normal work- 
ing of economic laws. But Professor 
Hammond says that, under the Aus- 
tralian statute law, most employers, even 
those favorable to the wage board plan, 
agree that “laborers are less efficient 
than in former years.” 

We are also told that, while wages 
have risen much higher since the pas- 
sage of the laws, so too has the cost of 
living. It would be interesting to know 
what proportion the one increase bears 
to the other. 


And one would like to learn whethe: 
the increased number of factories in 
dicates an increase in the number oi 
manufacturers, or the accumulation of 
business in the hands of a few large 
corporations, Will not a minimum wage 
law, necessarily giving such corpora- 
tions one more advantage over small 
capitalists, make it harder for wage- 
earners to become employers in their 
turn, and may it not nip in the bud 
small enterprises which might eventual- 
ly have reached a stage where they 
could pay their employes liberally? 

In short, I do not believe that the 
value of labor can be fixed by legisla- 
tion, any more than the value of money 
I think the attempt so to fix either must 
create endless confusion and trouble, 
and, save perhaps under a thoroughly 
Socialistic government, must ultimately 
break down. 

REBEKAH G, HENSHAW. 


Providence, R. I. 


To THE Epiror: Miss Henshaw asks 
ten questions which I venture to try to 
deal with in their order. 

1. What of the employer whose profits 
do not enable him to pay the required 
minimum ? 

Experience has shown that many such 
employers have, under the spur of in- 
vestigation by wage boards, materially 
improved their methods and become able 
to pay a wage which, in advance, they 
regarded as impossible. Some, however, 
have themselves become employes of 
abler men. A business man who cannot 
pay a wage sufficient to maintain his 
employes in health and efficiency tends 
to drag down others to his own level by 
undercutting prices, wages, and qual 
ities, and is an injury, not a benefit, to 
the community, his own employes in 
cluded. 

2. The demand for the labor of wom- 
en and minors increases by leaps and 
bounds from year to year and from de- 
cade to decade. The elimination of in 
competent employers has nowhere re- 
duced the demand for workers. It has 
merely leveled up a little. 

3. Provision for workers who cannot 
earn a full wage (because of declin 
ing sight, hearing, speed, endurance, 
etc.) is made by authorizing trade 
boards to issue a limited number of spe- 
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cial licenses to such workers to accept 
less than the wage-rate established for 
“ordinary employes of average ability.” 


4. So far as employes are mentally 
deficient, and a considerable number are 
thus unfortunate, the community should 
provide for them in rural colonies under 
proper supervision. Many underpaid 
employes, however, have become more 
efficient when better fed and lodged af- 
ter the establishment of minimum wage 
determinations. Incompetent employers 
and incompetent employes, both, are 
products of unrestricted competition. 


5. In Australia, New Zealand, and 
England no need of government indus- 
tries (except for rational care of the 
mentally deficient) has followed the es- 
tablishment of minimum wage boards. 
It is hard to see why such results should 
be anticipated here. 


6. No one proposes “a general and 
considerable increase in wages.” It is 
the meanest wages in the most wretch- 
edly paid industries employing. women 
and minors which come under these 
laws. Where an industry is completely 
monopolized, prices are fixed irrespec- 
tive of wages. Where there is compe- 
tition, a slight increase of wages at the 
bottom, enough to maintain women and 
minors in health and efficiency has hith- 
erto not registered in a perceptible in- 
crease in prices. 


7. If, however, some increase in some 
prices should result, no one could prop- 
erly complain. Consumers of chewing 
gum and tobacco, of face powder, passe- 
menterie, feathers, yellow journals, kid 
gloves, and numerous other articles 
could hardly appeal for public sympathy 
if the establishment of minimum wage 
boards ultimately leveled up the prices 
of their purchases. 


8. In general, however, experience in- 
dicates that in competitive industries the 
increased efficiency of employers and 
workers forestalls losses and _ raised 
prices. 


9. The complaints of reduced effi- 
cieny of the workers and increased cost 
of living are world-wide. Their very 
universality forbids us to attribute them 
to legislation limited to Australia, New 
Zealand, England and a few American 
states where these laws are all too new 
and too restricted to have produced 
noticeable changes. 


10. Proverbially no master is so hard 
as the sweater who was once a sweater’s 
victim. No one who has seen at close 
range the standardization of the needle 
trades in New York city under the pro- 
tocol of peace can wish for the return of 
the era when cut-throat competition 
among ambitious workers, without capi- 
tal or experience, sent hundreds of them 
to the insane asylum and thousands of 
their consumptive, overworked, under- 
paid employes to the grave. Rather we 
wish for legislation to assure to all the 
most depressed industries a legal level 
below which no workingman can ex- 
ploit his fellow workers in his cannibal 
effort to grow fat at their expense. 


FLoreNCcE KELLEY. 


[General Secretary National Consum- 
ers’ League.] 
New York. 


IRON-IC 


To THE Eprtor: \ our correspondence 
from Mr. Fitch on the Industrial Com- 
mission investigations is great reporting 
for. significant outlines—and his view- 
point though just is always onward, too, 
in vision. It is remarkable how the 
daily press got interested only on the 
second meeting held in New York, when 
the capitalists and men of note were the 
ones called. 

I have worked in the steel mills and 
kindred operations for about ten years, 
and I know the Pittsburgh District con- 
ditions somewhat from the inside. I 
was moved to write you, especially after 
reading Mr. Carnegie’s evidence re- 
cently before the commission. After the 
Homestead book, after the Pittsburgh 
Survey material, and* after Mr. Car- 
negie’s own getting out of steel, after a 
good many years of 40 per cent profits 
or thereabouts, leaving Pittsburgh and 
the district with which he was so in- 
timately acquainted and bound up, it 
seems a little ironic to hear his very 
human but sloppy and heart-throbby evi- 
dence on benevolence ‘and relations with 
his men. 

Who in history ever treated his asso- 
ciates waxing strong, or acquiring too 
much initiative, or failing to measure 
up to his insistence, with more stony and 
imperial but not high-spirited cruelty? 
It is almost funny for the many who 
know, the many who know and would 
not care to say it (the many including 
Henry Frick as well as others), who do 
not have this sweet and touching loyalty. 
Mr. Carnegie, in spite of his humanness 
and boyish exuberance on the stand, 
could knock the loyalty out of those he 
went over with as boyish and exuberant 
indifference as the coldest Rockefeller 
of them all. 

This thing of spirits is indeed a puzzle, 
—one man gets liked, another is dis- 
liked,—and of the two the seemingly 
naive and likable one may have a cal- 
culating coldness that merges without 
trouble or fight with his other warmer 
qualities. Somehow even Homestead is 
blamed to Frick, who of course with 
two others was most to blame; but just 
as surely Mr. Carnegie ran away, posi- 
tive that he had left the right people 
behind to win that fight, and keep him 
out of it blameless, as he witnesses 
today. He was a genius at picking men. 
He is the grand example of the human 
being—that is why he is liked. He is 
warm, he is always in good spirits like 
“the king of salesmen’ he was. He is 
open to the warmest sentiments of human 
feeling and love of mankind. 

But, in other days, when it was 
essential, he was open to the deepest, 
most heartless calculation. He never 
stood denial or refusal if he could help 
it, and if he had to give in for a little 
he never forgave and he got his man 
eventually, always. 

As to the men, what it the use of 
talking this rot about “happy contented 
employes”? He had success and monéy 
and large interests all within a few miles 
of each other in location, and he was 
running away always. 

Here he was with millions beyond the 
power to count, and he went to New 
York and left Pittsburgh to work out 


its own salvation. Was it high motive 
and true unselfish insight that gave the 
great library and museum and_ the 
Technology School to Pittsburgh? They 
loom large in the public eye—so too the 
fund for pensions. Are they anywhere 
near the root of the matter, as fairness 
to the workers and leadership for citizen 
and humanity making? 

He left a corporation to keep on in 
the coercion and holding down of true 
Americanism—keeping men from what 
they have the right to do outside of their 
work, Americanism may not be de- 
graded, but where is it in such a system, 
—is it not degradation? And Mr, Car- 
negie talks and gives, and we honor him. 
What inversion of truth, and no paper 
to make this.known calmly and soberly. 


L. J. Enpy. 
Honesdale, Pa. 


MILITANCY 


To tHE Eprtor: The noble program of 
the Woman’s Peace Party should be 
judged on its merits. It hardly seems 
fair to attack it on the ground that Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence has been a militant 
suffragist. According to Mrs. William 
Lowell Putnam’s letter in Toe Survey 
for February 27, Mrs. Lawrence “with- 
drew her support from Mrs. Pankhurst 
before the latter’s latest outburst of 
frenzy.” In view of that fact, was it 
just to characterize Mrs. Lawrence, the 
peace advocate, as “one of the foremost 
leaders of a union of women for destruc- 
tive violence ?” 

I deplored the “destructive violence” 
of the language Mrs. Putnam used in her 
verbal assault upon Mrs. Lawrence pre- 
cisely as I deplore the “destructive 
violence’ of the deeds of the English 
militant suffragists. The language of 
this gifted American anti-suffragist and 
the deeds of her militant English sisters 
appear to me identical in spirit, in a 
word, Pankhurstian. Would not the 
cause of truth and justice be promoted 
if every one would stop throwing stones, 
verbal stones included? 

The Mormon doctrine that “child- 
bearing is woman’s highest privilege” 
seems hardly pertinent to the discussion 
of Mrs. Lawrence. This faith, which 
Mrs. Putnam has before avowed, she ap-. 
pears to reaffirm. I did not suppose that 
many, outside of the Mormons, were so 
minded. I should like to know if it is the 
prevalent opinion among anti-suffragists. 

y own view is that the “highest 
privilege” of a human being, either man 
or woman, is distinctively human. It is 
to love and serve humanity. I do not 
think that Florence Nightingale, Clara 
Barton, and Frances Willard missed 
their “highest privilege.” 

Henry W. PinkKHAM. 
East Boston, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


To tHe Epitor: Having worked 
among the people of the North Carolina 
cotton mills the articles in THe Survey 
of February 27 were of great interest 
to me. But it does seem as if many peo- 
ple see the deplorable conditions of those 
districts from the wrong viewpoint. 

No child labor bill will touch those ti 
tots who stay at home to “keep h 
while other members of the family are 
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in the mills. They are white-faced and 
crooked-backed, but it comes through 
“nursing baby” and getting meals. They 
will be just as illiterate as if they had 
worked in the mills. 

Child labor laws may keep children 
out of the mills but they will furnish no 
proper recreation nor instruction for 
fully eight months out of every twelve. 
With parents and older brothers and 
sisters in the mills, they are left to their 
own devices. What does that mean in 
the development of a child’s mind? 
Many children delight to slide into the 
mill at the close of day, helping the older 
members of the family finish their “piece 
work.” ‘They are not on the payroll and 
their presence is not sanctioned by mill 
authorities—but they are there. 

What these children need is a more 
constructive assistance than a prohibitive 
child labor law. They need positive 
educational legislation. 

And here I should like to speak two 
words. One is for those mill owners to 
whose interest and money are due some 
of the best schools. in North Carolina, 
with comfortable buildings, competent 
teachers and a nine months’ term. 

The other word is for my own feeling 
toward North Carolina. I appreciate 
the difficulties of her position with two 
school systems to be supported and the 
sentiments of so large a percentage of 
illiterate voters to hamper legislation. 
My heart is with North Carolina and her 
citizens, both of advantage and disadvan- 
tage, and I feel that what she needs as 
well as other southern states is not help 
to keep her children from working but 
help to make them go to school more. 

Era M. Hatt. 

Troy, N. Y. 


ALASKA’S HEALTH NEEDS 


To tHE Eprror: I have been much 
interested in the article by Dr. Joseph 
Murphy, appearing in Tue Survey of 
January 23, on the United States Indian 
Medical Sérvice. It is evident that the 
Indians of the states are well provided 
for in the matter of medical care. 

But I wish to call attention to the 
striking, -comparative neglect of the 
natives of Alaska along these lines. 

Dr. Murphy indicates that for the 
combating of diseases among the Indians 
of the states, some 300,000, there are 
now employed 200 physicians, 80 nurses, 
7 dentists, 70 field matrons, and 77 mis- 
cellaneous hospital employes. Also that 
there are 49 hospitals and 4 tuberculosis 
sanatoriums provided with a total cap- 


_ acity of 1,499 patients. 


In southeastern Alaska there is not a 
single hospital maintained for natives 
with the exception of our Presbyterian 
institution at Haines. 

I visited last summer the Bristol Bay 
district in the Behring Sea. According 
to an estimate furnished by Dr. Romig, 
a former Moravian missionary physician 
at this point, 40 per cent of the 
Esquimaux population of this section, 
numbering some 1,700 persons, is 
afflicted with transmissible diseases. 
Chief among these disorders are tuber- 
culosis, syphilis, and trachoma. The 
physical condition of these people is 
pitiable in the extreme. Yet, for their 
relief, the government provides one 
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THE WANDERERS 


Arpad Pasztor 


[Translated from the Hungarian by 
Mary Eva Mitchell 


The young Hungarian poet and 
dramatist, author of this sketch, has 
written plays and poems which have 
been published and staged in his own 
country. His drama, Innocent, was 
recently given in New York, He may 
even now be one of the warriors of 
whom he writes, fighting for his 
country. 


Afar in the East where the 

race was born,where the begin- 
ning of beginnings was, and where 
the sun rises in golden rays every 
morning, two Wanderers were 
walking along the road which be- 


‘longs to all times and has no end. 


Who can say whence they came 
and whither going? Their clothes 
were not dust-covered, and their 
step was young and strong. 

One asked the other, “Whence 
do you come, Brother?” 

The other answered, “I come 
from the banks of the Ganges, 
where the lotus blossoms. There 
I was a teacher of the people. I 
taught them that here in these 
earthly valleys they should love 
each other, that they should be 
friends and servants to each other, 
and should dry the tears of their 
unhappy and suffering brothers. 
And with death comes that for- 
getiing, that nothingness, which 
gives sweet and infinitely lasting 
happiness, Nirvana. 

“This I taught my people. And 
now tell me, Stranger, from what 
country do you come?” 

The second Wanderer, gazing 
into the distance, replied, 

“I come from the land of Israel, 
where tens of thousands of my 
followers are living. They are in- 
creasing and spreading over the 
whole world. Wherever they go, 
crosses appear, church-bells chime, 
and love becomes Lord overall 
hearts. Peace descends upon 
the cities and upon the lonely 
islands. Warriors drop the swords 
from their hands, enemies forgive 
each other, and the wealthy dis- 
tribute their riches among the 
poor. All men become brothers 
and everywhere the sweet flowers 
of peace blossom. . . .” 


ROM the winding Mghway 

they looked down upon im- 
mense fields. There, far below 
them in the valley, soldiers were 
wildly fighting. Blood was flow- 
ing. Shells were exploding in the 
air, and as they rushed madly up- 
on each other they shouted, — 

“In the name of Buddha!” 

“In the name of Jesus!” 

The two Wanderers stopped and 
gazed at each other and the sad 
tears rolled quietly down their 
cheeks. 


physician and a_ small, inadequate 
hospital, without proper equipment and 
maintained in an abandoned school build- 
ing. 

The condition in Alaska in so far as 
medical relief for the natives is con- 
cerned is distressing and inexcusable. 
Once again, this year, the requisition of 
the Bureau of Education for $75,000, 
with which to carry on medical relief 
work in Alaska, has been stricken out by 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation Commit- 
tee of the House. 

The reason for the striking contrast in 
treatment of the plain natives and the 
Alaska natives should be sought and re- 
moved. If it be in a change of admin- 
istration of native affairs to the Indian 
Service that the remedy is to be found 
then let such a change be made. The 
present condition is not only a reproach 
to the government but also a menace to 
the health and safety of the white popv- 
lation. 

James H. Conpir. 
Juneau, Alaska. 


ALCOHOL AND THE GERMAN 
ARMY 


To THe Epiror: In her letter to THz 
Survey (February 20) Mrs. Tilton 
desires to get the German side as to any 
efforts made to stamp out intemperance 
in the German army. Will you permit 
me, as one who has seen army service, to 
state that already during the years 1905- 
1907 frequent regimental orders were 
issued, admonishing the soldiers, es- 
pecially the “recruits,” to abstain from 
the use of liquor? It was a standing 
rule in the 2nd Infantry, 1st Artillery 
and lst Cavalry Regiments, stationed in 
or near the city of Hamburg, that, on 
and before long marches, especially dur- 
ing field maneuvers, the canteen of the 
individual soldier be examined, and any 
alcohol found confiscated or emptied. In 
some cases, pockets were searched for 
bottles. Tea, coffee (without milk) were 
allowed; the use of milk was discouraged 
for hygienic reasons. 

It is true that small rations of rum and 
arrack are furnished to a number of men 
when in the field and in camp only. 
These rations are given out in the eve- 
ning only, and as the weather during 
September and October is very change- 
able and the nights are damp and cold, 
the men receive a small bottle of rum or 
arrack to be mixed with their tea. From 
fifteen to twenty men receive one bottle, 
and care is taken that it is properly used 

The Blue Cross League (Blaue 
Kreuz), similar to the American organ- 
ization of the “White Ribbon” has made 
great efforts among soldiers and has 
fairly succeeded. It has found the sup- 
port of the army authorities and the 
administration of cities which hold gar- 
risons have opened reading rooms for 
the soldiers who do not care to visit 
dance-halls or saloons. There temper- 
ance drinks are served and a good supper 
can be had for a nominal sum not ex- 
ceeding ten cents. 

Within the battalions (four com- 
panies) monthly “lectures,” attendance 
at which is compulsory, are held by 
chaplains and army surgeons, all tending 
to instruct the men along such lines 
as health, temperance, etc. Whiskey 
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(called Schnaps) is drunk little. In the 
battalion canteen its sale is prohibited. 
Drunkenness out of service is very sel- 
dom found and during service is nearly 
impossible. 

During my two years of service I 
have heard of only one case of drunken- 
ness while on duty, and saw only three 
soldiers slightly intoxicated. The par- 
ties found drunk while on duty (night- 
firegzuard in a small village) were 
severely punished. 

I have had an opportunity to make my 
observations in the large cities of Ham- 
burg and Altona, the latter one being 
the seat of the general commanding the 
Ninth Army Corps, where a great num=- 
ber of soldiers of all arms and from all 
parts of the empire can be found. In 
general, the German soldier is temperate 
—in comparison, with what I have seen 
of Tommy Atkins, he can be called a 
“total abstinent.” 

GrorcE LEOpPoOLp. 
Anamosa, Iowa. 


NEWSBOY BADGES 


To THE Epitror: A large committee 
of influential New Yorkers has béen 
formed for the purpose of raising $250,- 
000 for the Newsboys’ Home Club of 
New York city. It seems hardly possible 
that the law-abiding citizens who have 
loaned their names to this work are 
aware of the following situation. 

The club at present does not allow full 
membership to boys between twelve and 
fourteen years of age who have not the 
badges demanded by the newsboy law. 
However, such boys are admitted to the 
activities of the club, as well as any 
younger boys who sell papers. The club 
discourages late selling at night, although 
it does not prohibit it. 

If the generous citizens of New York 
subscribe this large amount; it seems 
only just to the boys that the committee 
in charge announce at the opening of 
the campaign that hereafter no boy will 
be admitted to any of the club activities 
who does not fully obey the law. (The 
New York law prohibits the selling of 
newspapers by any boy under twelve 
years of age. Boys between twelve and 
fourteen must at all times wear badges 
distributed by the district superintend- 
ents of the Department of Education. 
These boys may not sell after 8 p.m.). 

The object of all welfare work is the 
raising of the standard of citizenship, and 
the small boy who realizes that the in- 
stitution from which he may derive great 
benefit tacitly encourages him to break 
the law is net likely to have respect for 
the laws that affect him particularly at a 
little later age. 

If the Newsboys’ Home Club is to ex- 
ist in this city, it is its duty to the com- 
munity to stand for law and order. 
Teaching by example is better than by 
precept. 

Sarwe Ricpy WIE. 

New York. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To THE EpitTor:—I regret very much 
that I cannot continue THe Survey 
this year without borrowing the money, 
which I do not feel justified in doing, 
especially as I can easily see it at vari- 
ous clubs any time. 


Tufts College P. O., Mass. 


$2 a year. 


JOTTINGS 


The Drama League of America has an- 
nounced a prize of $100 for the best play 
for children from 6 to 16 years of age. 
Manuscripts must be in by June 1. The 
conditions of the contest and other in- 
formation may be had of the league at 
7 East 42 street, New York city. 


The Society of the American Renaissance, 
New York city, is organizing social service 
studios with the purpose of giving voca- 
tional employment to boys and girls who 
are suffering under the stress of present 
hard times. It is believed that the studios 
will not only offer training in art, but will 
also provide valuable exhibit material for 
various social agencies. 


The Bureau of the Census announces that: 


its two special reports on Paupers in Alms- 
houses and on State Laws Relating to the 
Dependent Classes may be had on appli- 
cation. The former, which is a quarto vol- 
ume of 141 pages, is based upon data col- 
lected at the census of 1910. The latter is 
not intended as a complete or authoritative 
digest but as an outline of the more im- 
portant features of the State laws in force 
in 1913, 


Four paid fellowships ($500 each) in 
social-economic research are offered each 
year by the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston to women who are 
desirous of preparing themselves for active 
service in this work. One is devoted to the 
study of vocational opportunities for women 
in connection with the union’s appointment 
bureau. Information regarding college 
training and other requirements can be had 
of the union at 264 Boylston street, Boston. 


Newest of periodicals is the Immigrants 
in America Review, a quarterly published 


-by the Committee for Immigrants in Amer- 


ica, 95 Madison avenue, New York city, at 
Frances A. Kellor is editor. 
The first issue, dated March, has a rich 
bill of fare on Unemployment, A Domestic 
Policy for Immigrants in America, The Dis- 
‘tribution of the Immigrant, and Immigra- 
tion Progress. The next issue will deal 
with education. The announced purpose is 
“a modest attempt to vitalize American 
public,opinion into the adoption of a na- 
tional policy with reference to admitted 
aliens.” 


From THE American School 


The Case 
THE 
Pp. 


KELLEY, FLORENCE. 


for the Minimum Wage. 
(special 


SURVEY. number 


487-515. 


No school superintendent or pres- 
ident can be indifferent to this ques- 
tion; no one engaged in teaching 
ought to he. Wages are so inextri- 
cably tangled up with health and 
power to come to school regularly 
and to do the work while there, 
with the right to be well born, with 
morals and behavior, that the teach- 
er who would understand must be 
interested and informed. Every 
reader of the American School 
should have this number of THE 
Survey, and should study it. 


Photographs for the cuts on pages 648-9 
of Tue Survey for March 13, showing the 
effects of smoke, were lent by the Mellon 
Institute of Pittsburgh, and should have 
been acknowledged when used. 


Tue Survey’ usefulness as a rogues’ 
gallery has never been advertised. But the 
Rev. C. Seymour Bullock writes from 
Ottawa, Canada, that his heart was harden- 
ed against charity for an orphanage in the 
Balkans by recalling the picturé of 
“Deacon” Joseph George in THE SURVEY 
for February 14, 1914. The “deacon” called 
on Dr. Bullock a short time ago with the 
same forged credentials which extracted 
money from sympathizers in Salem, Mass., 
New London, Conn., and other American 
cities. Dr. Bullock dropped a word or two 
about THe Survey and asked the young 
Syrian to-call again. Deacon George failed 
to_keep the appointment. The campaign 
waged against Oriental solicitors by the 
New York Charity Organization Society 


has evidently sent them to fresh fields 


across the Canadian border. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Should the Executive Transmit Draft 
Bills? By L. E. Opdycke. Distributed to 
a selected list of leaders and libraries. 


New York Health Almanac. January, 
1915. Health News. Editor, C.-E. A. Wins- 
low. Monthly bulletin, New York State 
Department of Health, Albany, N. Y. 


Community Health. By George M. 
Katsainos, M.D. Reprinted from the Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, Address, 
W. M. Leonard, 101 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. 


Report on the Organization of the Board 
of Education and its Committees. By Al- 
bert Shiels, director of reference and 
research. Department of Education, New 
York city. 


A Social Survey of the Washingto 
Street District of New York City. Insti- 
tuted and conducted under the direction of 
Trinity Church Men’s Committee, New 
York city. - ue 


The Housing Problem in Minneapolis, 


‘A preliminary investigation made for the 


committee on housing of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; 


A Shop for Cripples’ Work. By Carrie - 


Seligmann. Reprinted from the American 
Journal for Care of Cripples. Federation 


' of Association for Cripples, 780 Park Ave- 


nue, New York city. 


A Plan for International Peace. By 
Elijah W. Sells. An address at the meet- 
ing of the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. Address, 
Haskins and Sells, 30 Broad Street, New 
York city. 


Illegitimate Births in St. 
George B. Mangold and Lou. R. Essex. 
Reports of social investigation, No. 4. 
Price 25 cents. Edited by the faculty of 
the school of social economy of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Louis. By 


City Training Schools for Teachers. By 
Frank A. Manny. director of the training 
of teachers, Baltimore, Md. United States 
Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 1914, No. 
47. Whole No. 621. Price 20 cents. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 
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